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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

THE GENERAL RELATION BETWEEN ART 
AND criticism: LIMITATIONS oe form: 
METHOD OF TIIE ESSAY 

T ftE interests of the creative artist and of 
the critic arc fortunately often the same. 
Conditions of culture and society which 
benefit t he one, will benefit the other, and the bad 
days of art will be bad days for criticism too. But 
there is one way at least in which their interests 
diverge, and it happens that this divergence be- 
comes most apparent when one considers a set 
subject, sifeh as this of “Realism in the Drama”. 
The divergence is this. The critic’s aim is to make 
himself clear, both to himself, and to others, to 
arrange his impressions and theories about art in 
an orderly way; and so he will wish to be clear 
above all about the meanings of words, of tech- 
nical terms such as “ real ism ” and “ drama ”. The 
artist, on the other hand, is concerned with such 
definit tons not at all. lie is to express himself not 
in a Kftional way, but in any way which happens 
to occur to him, and the definitions arc often a 
DR [ 1 J 



INTRODUCTION 

hiadiao.ce to such free expressions. There are 
many writers, for example, who, if they had not 
decided to be writers, to accept the definition of 
literature, and to model themselves upon it, 
would find themselves happier in painting or 
music, and many painters and musicians who 
would express themselves better in some form of 
literature. To this extent, even the most general 
notions of the arts may become an obstacle to 
free expression. Though at the same time it 
must be recognised that the task of the artist 
might be even harder if he had no such notions to 
guide him. And the same is true of the minor 
notions of the more particular forms of expres- 
sion in each art, such as “the epic”, “the 
pastoral”, “the ode”, “landscape fainting”, 
“still-life”, “the sonata”, “the symphony”. 
All these arc set forms of expression which may 
hinder or help the artist. And obviously, they 
are on the whole more likely to help him if they 
are not too definite, if they do not prescribe with 
great exactitude what is expected of him, and 
more likely to hinder him if they arc defined with 
great rigidity. The critic, on the other hand, pre- 
fers the definitions to be as rigid as possible, be- 
cause in this way his own work is made easier, his 
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results are made to seem more valuable. Thus in 
the eighteenth century, when forms were more 
sharply defined than at any other period, the 
critics, such as Boileau and Johnson, could pre- 
tend to a finality in their judgments which is 
absent from the decisions of critics of the less 
dogmatic periods, such as our own. Johnson 
was able to dismiss Lycidas more easily than any 
modem critic could dismiss apoem which he dis- 
liked : “ Its form is that of a pastoral, easy, vulgar, 
and therefore disgusting : whatever images it can 
supply are long ago exhausted; and its inherent 
imp robability always forces dissatisfaction on the 
mind ” . In just the same way, he is able to bestow 
very certain praises on Paradise Lost: “By the 
general consent of criticks, the first praise is due 
to the writer of an epick poem. . .”, Milton, then, 
has this praise ; further, “ Bossu is of opinion that 
the poet’s first work is to find a moral , which his 
fable is afterwards to illustrate and establish. This 
seems to have been the process only of Milton; 
the moral of other poems is incidental and conse- 
quent; in Milton’s only it is essential and intrin- 
sick”. In this we seethe advantages for the critic 
in th<? strict definition of terms such as “pastoral” 
and “ epic And in the poetry of the same period 
[ 3 ] i-* 



INTRODUCTION 

■we see the corresponding disadvantages for the 
poet, in the various Eclogues of the eighteenth 
century, of which those of Collins may be an 
example, and in the dreary epics made in France. 

There are some artists, of course, who are able 
to adapt their personality to a set form of expres- 
sion so easily that their work suffers not at all, 
and even gains by the process. Wc shallliave to 
consider one or two cases of this kind later. But 
for the most part, our generalisation is true, that 
the interests of the artist and of the crit ic diverge 
in respect of the clarity of definit ion of the forms 
of expression. 

From this point of view, the history of art, or 
of any particular art, may be regarded as a con- 
flict between the critics, trying always to define 
the forms of art on the evidence of past produc- 
tions, and the artists themselves, who always 
tend to overleap the present definitions of the 
critics, and to find new forms of expression cor- 
responding to their own needs, which, in turn, 
become part of the definitions of later critics, and 
serve to hinder artists who come after them. I do 
not say that this is the only way of regarding the 
history of art, or that it is even a true statement of 
the view which I have in mind, but it will serve us 
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as a first approximation, to be modified as we like 
later. 

The first conclusions which I wish to draw 
from it concern the method by which our exami- 
nation of realism in the drama will be conducted. 
In the first place, it will explain my unwillingness 
to give even a rough general definition of realism. 
Any such definition will have the disadvantage 
that it is critical, arbitrary, and only vaguely re- 
lated to the particular artistic problems and solu- 
tions which produce this type of work; and it is 
very much better to avoid giving such definitions 
at all. On the other hand, I do not mean to leave 
my readers in the dark about realism. Only, our 
method of defining it will necessarily follow from 
the pointfof view which we have adopted : it will 
be historical, will be less a definition than a dis- 
cussion of past definitions, and of works which 
may be supposed to exhibit more or less faithfully 
the principles of realism in the drama. And the 
scheme of this historical examination will be 
based on our notion of the conflict between the 
artist and the critic, between the free expression 
and the forms to which it is, more or less success- 
fully, adapted. 

[ 5 1 



CHAPTER II 
THE GREEK DRAMA 
I. THEORY 

T here is, of course, only one theorist of 
the Greek drama — Aristotle. The critical 
work of the sophists, of Plato/ and of 
Aristophanes, is directed entirely towards the 
moral, extra-literary aspects of the drama, and 
does not come within the limits of dramatic 
criticism. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the accepted 
commendations of Aristotle’s work in full It 
will be obvious throughout this essay, as in any 
work which deals with the drama, that Arist otle’s 
analysis of the plays of the Greeks brought to 
light, and named all the essential parts of the 
drama, and that he said things about them which 
can hardly be improved upon to-day. We shall 
talk of the “plot”, the “characters”, the “dic- 
tion”, and so forth, in very much the same way 
that Aristotle talked of them, and the fact that we 
put a different emphasis on them, and disagree 
with him about their relative importance, fn no 
way diminishes our debt to him, 
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Aristotle, of course, nowhere mentions “real- 
ism” in any sense at all. But he lays down 
doctrines concerning the relation of drama to 
real life which are extremely relevant to our pur- 
pose. We shall find it convenient to distinguish 
among them a general doctrine, and certain par- 
ticular doctrines which apply to the management 
of plot, character, and diction. First, the general 
doctrine — this is announced in the well-known 
passage of the Poetics: “ From what we have said 
it will he seen that the poet’s function is to de- 
scribe, not the thing that has happened, but a 
kind of thing that might happen, i.e. what is 
possible as being probable or necessary ”. 1 A 
little later, a significant proviso is added: “And 
if he (set the poet) should come to take a subject 
from actual history, he is none the less a poet for 
that; since some historic occurrences may very 
well be in the probable and possible order of 
things ; and it is in that aspect of them that he is 
their poet”.* 

In the first of these quotations, we have as 
good a definition of realism in its most general 
sense as we are likely to find anywhere. In effect, 
Amstotle points out that nothing should be 
* The Oxford translation, ch. 9. a Ibid. 
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represented on the stage which is not a possible 
occurrence according to the standards which 
each man forms for himself from his daily 
experience. This is, let us admit at once, an ex- 
ceedingly general statement, perhaps so general 
that it is not likely to he of much use to us in a 
specific way. But at least it serves to raise the 
whole question of dramatic illusion,' Vhidi must 
necessarily occupy our attention in the following 
pages. And on this questionof dramatic illusion* 
we may note at once, that Aristotle considers the 
illusion to be attainable only by submitting the 
plot to the probabilities of daily life. Obviously 
a difficulty of practice arises from such a theory. 
For in the drama of the Greeks, upon which 
Aristotle’s theory was based, it is not uncommon 
for a god to take human shape, to appear among 
men, and to play a most important part in the 
action. Is this inaccordancewith the probabilities 
of daily life? Wc shall consider this quest ion more 
fully in the second part of this chapter, but for 
the moment wc may note that the answer to it is 
adumbrated in the second quotation which we 
have given; anything that has happened is pos- 
sible (otherwise it could not have happened), acid 
the plots of many of the tragedies are historical. 

[ 8 ] 
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That is to say, the standard o£ probability to 
which they refer is in the past, and is not to be 
refuted by any reference to the present. Thus we 
may expect to find that in the course of our dis- 
cussion wc shall be compelled to consider the 
case of the so-called historical, or chronicle play, 
as a special, or even as a general type of realism, 
unless -&c cah find some good reason for placing 
it in another category. 

So much, then, for the most general principle 
of realism laid down by Aristotle. In the more 
particular doctrines, which refer to plot, charac- 
ter, and diction, he approaches somewhat nearer 
to our modern conceptions of realism. 

In the quest ion of plot, we must notice those 
remarks which later became the basis of the 
dogma of the Thtcc Unities, but which, in 
Aristotle himself, are loosely and vaguely ex- 
pressed. There is, in the first place, the Unity of 
Plot: “...in poetry the story, as an imitation of 
action, must represent one action, a complete 
whole, with its several incidents so closely con- 
nected that the transposal or withdrawal of any 
one of them will disjoin and dislocate the 
whole ”. 1 The Unity of Plot, in fact, is deduced 
* Ch. 7. 
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from the general principle of realism, and de- 
mands that the events of the play shall have a 
necessary or a probable connection one with 
another . 1 

In the matter of diction, it would appear from 
the Poetics alone that Aristotle favoured the use 
of a manner of speech removed from that of 
daily life , 9 but there he docs not deal •frith the 
subject very fully. In the lihetom, on the other 
hand, we find this very interesting passage: 

We can now see that a writer must disguise his aft 
and give the impression of speaking naturally and not 
artificially. Naturalness is persuasive, artificiality is 
the contrary; for our hearers are prejudiced and think 
wc have some design against them, as if we were 
mixing their wines for them. ... We can hide our pur- 
pose successfully by taking the single wdrds of our 
composition from the speech of ordinary life. This is 

1 Ibid. “ In writing an Odyssej he (I lomer) did not make 
the poem cover all that ever befell his hero — it befell him, 
for instance, to get wounded on Parnassus and also to 
feign madness at the time of the call to arms, but the two 
incidents had no necessary or probable connection with 
one another— instead of doing so he took an action with a 
Unity of.the kind we describe.” 

9 Ch. 22, v, especially the commendation of Euripides 
for the introduction of doiv&rai for iaOUi in the line of 
Aeschylus: * 

@ayi8aiva <rj / iov cdpxai MU t noS is, 
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done in poetry by Euripides, who was the first to show 
the way to his successors . 1 

The first sentence here — “the writer must 
give the impression of speaking naturally and 
not artificially” — is again a general statement of 
the demands of realism in diction which we shall 
hardly .be able to make more specific. It will 
apply equally to poetic drama and to prose 
drama, for in cither case, the dramatist must not 
make his characters say anything that is not 
either necessary or probable. And it is worth 
noting that the diction of Shakespeare’s people 
is not, in actual effect on the stage, more unrealistic 
than the speeches of Shaw or Wilde, or Congreve 
or Sheridan. If there is a difference between 
them, it floes not lie in this. 

In the matter of character, Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of realism is much more specific, and raises 
questions of much wider interest: 

The objects the imitator represents are actions, 
with agents who are necessarily either good men or 
bad — the diversities of human character being nearly 
always derived from this primary distinction, since 
the line between virtue and vice is one dividing the 
whole of mankind. It follows, therefore, that the 

1 m, 2, j. 
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agents represented must be either above our level of 
goodness, or beneath it, or just such as we are ; in the 
same way as, with the painters, the personages of 
Polygnotus are better than we are, those of Pauson 
worse, and those of Dionysius just like ourselves.... 
Homer’s personages, for instance, arc better than we 
are; Cleophon’s arc on our own level; and those of 
Hegemon of Tliasos, the first writer of parodies, 
and Nicochares, the author of the T)iUa(T i are be- 
neath it. 1 

Here obviously, the type of personage “just 
such as we are’' represents realism in character, 
and is as good a general definition as we may find. 
But it is significant that, as Aristotle goes on, lie 
points out that the two great divisions of the 
drama are based on the two extreme types of 
character, those better, and those w»rsc than 
ourselves : “ This difference it is that distinguishes 
Tragedy and Comedy also ; the one would make 
its personages worse, and the other better, than 
the men of the present day”.* 

This passage is, in a sense, the text of our essay 
on realism in the drama. In it, we find the critical 
definitions of the two types of drama known to 
the Greeks, Tragedy and Comedy, and it is ap- 
parent that in neither of these two kinds is there 

* Qbu z. * Ibid* 
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any scope for the middle type of personage, the 
realistic character “ just like ourselves We shall 
see how the not ions of these two types of drama, 
supported by the authority of Aristotle, became 
more and more a critical dogma, limiting the 
freedom of expression of the creative artist ever 
more rigidly, unt il various efforts were made to 
find a new foTm, a t ype of drama that was neither 
Tragedy nor Comedy. And it is in these attempts 
to escape the critical categories of the Greeks 
that we shall find our nearest approximation to a 
consistent notion of the realistic drama — the 
drama whose characters are neither better nor 
worse than ourselves, but “on our own level”. 

I would add, in conclusion to this section of 
our worli, that this particular question offers 
more scope for the application of the point of 
view which we have chosen than almost any 
other branch of art. It so happened that the 
drama was the first subject of the first critic — 
Aristotle; and it happened further that this 
critic had an altogether exceptional ability in the 
framing of just definitions. Through various 
historical accidents, his authority was revived 
many centuries after his death, and his categories 
were applied to art produced in circumstances 
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totally different from those in which he had 
written. Thus it happens that in the drama, the 
conflict between criticism and creative expression 
may be most clearly observed and studied. 


II. THE PRACTICE OF 
GREEK DRAMA 

From the historical point of view, the practice of 
Greek drama is not nearly so important as the 
theory based upon it by Aristotle. The imitators 
of the Greeks in the seventeenth century were 
less concerned with the models than with the 
principles of the Poetics, and in general we may 
say that the critics were in a stronger position 
than the creative writers throughout this period. 
Thus, from our present point of view, the actual 
works of the Greeks arc chiefly important in so 
fat as they throw some light on Aristotle’s 
theories. 

We have already referred to the main practical 
problem which arises here. Aristotle insists that 
the events of the play shall be either necessarily 
produced one from another, or of the order of 
probability which we find in out life from day to 
day. Yet we see in the works of the tragedians the 
[ I 4 ] 
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most improbable events performed or related; 
gods come upon the scene, and take a part in t he 
action, and we hear of monsters coming out from 
the sea (in the Hippolyius), of women so over- 
come with madness that they tear to pieces the 
son of one of their number (in the Bturlw), 
and of ghosts rising from their tombs (iti the 
Persae ). There is an apparent inconsistency here, 
But Aristotle himself points the way to its 
explanation in his statement that Tragedy, in 
which, naturally, these events are more common 
than in Comedy, is largely concerned with the 
past. 

This statement deserves more attention lh.tn 
is generally paid to it. In a word, it amounts to 
this: that almost the whole of the Greek drama 
(Comedy aside) is what we should call historical 
drama. The works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides which have come down to us are all 
historical plays. 

Too often this has been overlooked, anti tor 
two reasons. Firstly, it has been t he fashion mihc 
the Renaissance to exaggerat e t he ext cm towhult 
the Athenians were civilised, and to forget that 
withfthem the typical achievements oi‘ civdisa 
tion, such as abstract t bought , logic, and ahxim t 
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art, 1 were very new discoveries, which had not, 
in the great epoch of Athenian culture, entirely 
ousted, but only overlaid the old primitive cul- 
ture which lay behind them. The recognition of 
this truth has led to the most valuable results in 
the study of Greek thought and philosophy,* but 
so far it has not been vety generally realised by 
students of Greek art. 

And secondly, we are accustomed to explain 
the theology and the theological stories of the 
Greeks as “mythological”, whereas we should 
suppose that to the Greeks themselves, these 
stories were, in the strictest sense of the word, 
history. One has only to remember the attitude 
to the stories of the Bible which prevailed until 
the last century to realise all that this implies. 
Just as Christians of the old school were pro- 
foundly shocked by the Darwinian account of 
the creation because they felt it to be on the same 

i I use this term rather loosely here, but mean to indi- 
cate the peculiar achievement of the sculpture of the sixth 
and fifth centuries, which shows, in the sphere of plastic 
art, the increasing aptitude for abstraction which appeared 
also in Socrates, and which was an entirely new thing in 
Europe. 

* The work of Professor Cornford is particularly 
important in this connection. 

[ t6 ] 
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level as the account in Genesis, and to be con- 
tradictory to it, so the Greeks would have 
been very shocked at any modern account of 
the ancient history of their race which did 
not adhere strictly to the account given in their 
myths. 

The Greeks who composed the audience in the 
theatre at Athens were, in fact, still to a large ex- 
tent a primitive people, who took great pleasure, 
as all primitive peoples do, in hearing of their 
own past, in a form which we should call mytho- 
logical, but which was strict history, narration of 
plain fact, to them. 

So we must be prepared to modify to some 
extent the general view that the Greek tragedy 
was absolutely unrealistic. Taking into account 
all the usual considerations — the masks, the 
buskins, and scene, the music, and above all the 
chorus, still we may say that the effect upon a 
Greek audience was much more realistic than it is 
to us, and events which we may consider to be 
very far removed from the common standard of 
human probability, to them seemed natural and 
realistic enough. They actually had happened at 
sometime in the past, and the only difference be- 
tween them and the events of daily life was that 

»* [ *7 J 
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the standard of probability was taken from the 
past. 

Thus wc shall do well to add a method of 
classifying plots which Aristotle did not men- 
tion : the events of the drama may be represented 
as happening in the past, in the present, or in the 
future; For events must happen in time, and 
events in time must fall in one or cVhcr* of these 
three divisions. Plots of events in the past are 
obviously realistic in the sense that they describe 
real events, things which have actually happened; 
but, in general, the standard o f probab t lit y in such 
plots is also taken from the past, and is not neces- 
sarily the same as that of the present. We shall 
consider this question more fully in relation to 
the historical play proper. « 

Plots of events represented in the future are 
generally the least realistic. I cannot recall any 
examples in antiquity, but in the modern drama 
an obvious example would be Capck’s li.U.R. 

And of course plots representing events as 
taking place in the present are the most realistic. 

Wc may add a similar classification based on 
the relation of the plot to space. Plots repre- 
sented as taking place far away may attain <to the 
same kind of realism as the plot in the past; they 
[ *8 ] 
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may represent things which are supposed to have 
happened in fact, but which are to he judged by a 
different standard of probability from that of 
the everyday life of the audience. In the Greek 
drama, this type of plot is not of much import- 
ance, naturally enough, for the Greeks did not 
know of lands very far distant from their own; 
though Ve Aay cite the Persae as an example 
among surviving plays. It would hardly have 
been possible to represent the ghost of a nearly 
contemporary Athenian on the stage; distance in 
this case lends the same liberties as lapse of time . 1 

Plots may be represented as happening off the 
earth altogether, as in the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
and this, like the plot in the future, tends to be the 
least realistic. 

And finally, plots may be represented as taking 
place here and now, in the same place as the 
audience, and in the present. It is under these cir- 
cumstances that the greatest effect of realism is 
attained. Andan obvious examplein Greece is the 
work of Aristophanes which, for the most part, 

* This is particularly important in the Elizabethan 
drama. Most of the plots of the Elizabethans are repre- 
sented as taking place in some foreign country, generally 
vaguely Italian. 

2-2 
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takes plots referring to contemporary Athenian 
history, and is entirely realistic in treatment. 

This leads us to our final consideration on the 
practice of the Greeks, that comedy was naturally 
much nearer to our conceptions of realism than 
tragedy, and, as we shall sec, the achievement of 
realism in the drama may, from one point of view, 
be regarded as the importation of c6mic methods 
into the matter and atmosphere of tragedy. 

A farther examination of the case of comedy 
may more properly be reserved for t he next chap- 
ter, in which weshall deal with Roman drama. For 
the Roman comedy happens to have survived the 
fortunes of time better than the Greek, and the 
later history of the drama owes much more to 
Plautus and to Terence than to Aristophanes. 

For the moment, wc may notice that the prac- 
tice of the Greeks raises the most important 
questions which bear upon our subject — the 
exact place of the historical drama, the relation 
of the plot to time and place, and the relative 
realism of comedy as compared with tragedy. 
We arc not attempting a full examination of 
Greek drama, and wc may be content to leave it, 
now that we have passed from it to these more 
general questions. 

[ 20 ] 
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ROME: COMEDY 
I. THEORY 

T he theory of the drama was not developed 
in Roman criticism much beyond the 
point »reached by Aristotle, and in the 
matter of tragedy, at any rate, its historical im- 
portance was not very great. 1 The Ars Poetica of 
Horace has many lesser virtues, which make it 
more readable than works which are, in content, 
much more important, but it can hardly be main- 
tained that it added anything very original to 
dramatic theory. From our present point of view, 
almost the^only passage to which we should call 
attention is that on verisimilitude : 

Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris, 

Ne quodcunque velit poscat sibi fabula credi, 

Neu prausae Lamiae vivum puerum extrahat alvo.* 

A very reasonable warning, but one which hardly 
adds to the view of the question which we have 
already found in Aristotle. 

1 I have reached this conclusion after a full considera- 
tion o£ the fact that the influence of Horace was felt in the 
Renaissance very much earlier than that of Aristotle. 

* LI. 338-340. 
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In the theoty of comedy, however, the situa- 
tion is different, largely owing to the accident 
which has deprived us of the second part of the 
Poetics of Aristotle — the part which seems to 
have dealt with comedy. Thus it happened that 
the Roman theory of comedy was the only theory 
available in the Renaissance, and its importance 
was considerable. It is perhaps unfortunate, 
from the point of view of the critic, that this 
theory happens to be expressed in such an awk- 
ward form — in the form, that is, of scholia on the 
plays of Terence written mainly by the gram- 
marian Donatus. However, we must try to ex- 
tract from these notes the general out line of the 
theory of comedy which certainly formed the 
basis of the Renaissance theory, and practice. 

The most consecutive piece of Donatus is a 
fragment to which the heading “Dc Comoedia 
ct Tragcdia” has been affixed . 1 It is in this frag- 
ment that we find the notion, which later formed 
the basis of the theory of comedy, that comedy 
is the “mirror of human life”. According to 

« This is published very conveniently with the text of 
Terence, with many other critical selections on hit®, and 
complete scholia in the Delphinium edition of 1675, but 
is available, of course, in any other standard edition. 

C « ] 
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Donatus, this was first expressed by T.ivius 
Andronicus: 

Comoediam esse quotidianae vitae spmilum. 
Whether Livius originated this view or not, it is 
remarkably like a general view of real ist ic drama, 
In particular, it should be not iced t hat t he phrase 
contains the essential adjective “quotidiana’V 
which brings it nearer to explicit realistic prin- 
ciples than any other similar phrase in ancient 
criticism. This aspect is well developed by 
Donatus, who makes it the chief difference be- 
tween comedy and tragedy; comedy, he says, 
deals with the fortunes of private persi ms, win »se 
lives arc composed of mediocre events, while 
tragedy takes place “in aulis regiis”, in the halls 
of kings, 'whose lives contain the very greatest 
and most impressive happenings. 

Throughout the scholia on the text, Donatus 

1 A consideration not raised in the longer quotation 
from Cicero, which is generally given as the w atm- of this 
theory (e.g. by Professor Saintsbury, who dors not *,cem 
to have been quite accurate on the whole question), it 
should be noted, perhaps, that a very similar phrase t *ct:urs 

in Terence himself: ,, . . 

cicmcjm* 

Inspiccre tanquam in speculum, in vitas omnium 

fubco, atque ex aliis sumcre cxempltim s»M " 

(/Urf/iki, m, ili. Co in). 
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adheres to, and expands this theory, and adds to 
it a steady insistence on the difference between 
tragedy and comedy in minor respects — in dic- 
tion, and in the amount and quality of the 
sympathy excited in the audience . 1 

Thus, in spite of the form in which they were 
expressed, the theories of Donatus lay down cer- 
tain principles which are of the utmost import- 
ance for the later history of the drama. In him we 
find the first clear expression of the view that 
comedy is realistic, dealing with the lives of 
ordinary people, and attempting to reproduce 
them with the fidelity of a mirror; and — perhaps 
even more important — he gives expression to the 
rigid distinction between tragedy and comedy. 
Wc shall find that both of these tilings have 
important consequences. 

n. THE PRACTICE OF ROMAN DRAMA 

In the practice of the Roman drama wc must dis- 
tinguish two tendencies, one of which supports 
the principle of realism as laid down by Donatus, 
and another which, potentially at any rate, con- 
flicts with it, and which in the Renaissance did a 

1 E.g. scholia to Add. iv, iv, 4; to Pbormio Pro /. 5, 6, 8, 
and r, i, 7, ii, 3}, 41, 45, 87, etc. 
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good deal to hinder the development of true 
realism. 

The realistic aspect of Roman comedy is ob- 
vious enough, and we need not stress it at great 
length; the diction of both Terence and of 
Plautus, but especially of Plautus, is evidently 
much nearer to the spoken language than any- 
thing else in ancient drama, with a vocabulary 
which almost becomes slang, and an order of 
words which is very different from that usually 
found in Latin verse, and apparendy much nearer 
to the order of common speech. The characters 
are taken from the middle classes and from those 
connected with them, so that the people on the 
stage would be very like the majority of people 
in the audience. And the plots were composed of 
events which might well occur in the lives of the 
audience themselves — spendthrift sons, rascally 
slaves, women and wine, demands on the father’s 
purse. 

So far, the Roman comedy was evidently far 
on the path towards realism. But simultaneously 
it was developing a tendency which conflicts very 
strongly with realism — the tendency which I 
shall describe, I hope clearly, as the stylisation of 
character . Briefly, this consists in adopting a rigid 
[ *5 ] 
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model for the character of various persons — the 
son, the slave, the father, the courtesan, and so 
forth — and in conforming their actions and their 
speech exactly to this model in such a way that 
they arc not represented as individual beings at 
all. This is connected, of course, with the practice 
of naming characters by means of adaptations of 
the names of qualities which distinguish them. 
Donatus gives several examples of this in a 
scholium: “Nomina personarum, in comocdiis 
duntaxat, habere debent ralionem & ctymo- 
logiam....IIinc servus iidclis Parmcno : inlidelis 
vcl Syrt/s, vel Ceta: miles ’i'hraso , vcl Pokmon : 
juvenis Pamphi/ns: matrona hlyrrhitia....” 1 

This leads to a type of character very far from 
realistic, a personage who is not a Ionian being 
in any sense, but a mere dramatised personification , 
And it was a development of this practice in 
theory which led Rymor, as wo shall see, to one 
of the most anti-rcalistic theories of the drama 
ever propounded. The practice itself we find 
again in the Restoration drama, where it does 
much to exclude from the citegoty of realism a 
type of play which might otherwise have fallen 
within it. «■> 

1 Scholium to Adel phi, t, i, i. 
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But in spitcof t his tendency to stylisation. of the 
characters, we may conclude that, on the whole, 
the Roman comedy set a model of realism which 
was of great importance after the Renaissance, 
and which entirely justifies the theory of the 
“mirror of life” based upon it by Donatus. 

Here \vc may conclude our account of the 
ancient theory and practice of the drama. For 
the most part, it does not exhibit fully the conflict 
of critics and creative writers, because both Aris- 
totle and Donatus wrote after the great creative 
periods, and based their theories upon the spon- 
taneously produced forms of the dramatists. It is 
later, after the Renaissance, that the conflict de- 
velops, when the theories of Aristotle and of 
Donatus were applied to a living tradition of 
drama, curtailing its freedom, and in some ways 
creating the most serious difficulties for the 
artist. But before we come to this conflict, wc 
must deal with anot her period of free, uncritical 
creation — that of the Elizabethans. 

Xots 

In passing from the Roman drama to the Elizabethans, 
it is tfbvious that wc are neglecting a fairly large body 
of material belonging to the Middle Ages. And If wc 
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were attempting a history of the drama, this would be 
inexcusable. But wc are not attempting such a his- 
tory, and the omission is sufficiently justified by the 
fact that very little can be discovered about realism in 
this field that cannot be seen more clearly in more 
familiar work. It is enough to remark that what wc 
have said of the Greek drama is generally true of the 
mediaeval — it is essentially a historical drama, and all 
that we could say about it from our point of view we 
shall say about historical drama in general. 



CHAPTER TV 


THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 
I. THEORY 

T he theory of the Elizabethan drama need 
hardly detain us at all For most practical 
purposes, it had little effect on the creative 
work of the period, excepting in a few plays of 
Ben Jonson, and those his least successful. 

The chief document of the theory is, of course, 
Sidney’s “Apologie for Poetrie”. Here two 
things arc to be noticed. First, the insistence on 
the importance of the Unities as a means to 
realism, and secondly the censure of tragi- 
comedy. Sidney gives a spirited description of 
the demands made on the imagination by the 
average play of his time : 

. . .you shal have Asia of the one side, and Aifrick of 
the other, and so many other under-kingdoms, that 
the Player, when he commeth in, must ever begin 
with telling where he is : or els the tale wil not be con- 
ceived? Now ye shal have three Ladies walke to 
gather flowers, and then we must bcleeve the stage to 
be a garden, By and by we heare newes of ship- 
wradje in the same place, and then wee are to blame 
if we accept it not for a Rock. Upon the backe of that, 
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comes out a hidious monster, with fire and smoke, 
and then the miserable beholders are bounde to take 
it for a Cave. While in the meantime two Armies flye 
in, represented with foure swords and bucklers, and 
then what hardc heart will not receive it for a pitched 
fielde? Now of time they are much more liberal!, for 
ordinary it is that two young Princes fall in love. 
After many traverces, she is got with chiltle, delivered 
of afairc boy; he is lost, groweth a nutn, falls in love, 
and is ready to get another childe; and all this in two 
hours space . 1 

Here wc find implicit the common assump- 
tions of those who upheld the theory of the 
Unities. Fundamentally, they believed that the 
most satisfactory dramatic illusion — the greatest 
realism — is attainable only by recognising the 
limitations of stage presentation. The stage is one 
place infact : and so the drama must conform with 
the Unity of Place. The time of i he presentation is 
limited: and the time of the plot must therefore 
be limited, must conform with the Unity of Time. 
We shall sec later that this is wrong simply be- 
cause it is not an adequate descript ion of the real 
situation in the theatre; it leaves out of account 
the psychological attitude and expectations of 

* I quote from the text given in Mr Brimley Johnson's 
Poetry and the Potts. 
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the audience. Sidney concludes strongly fot die 
Unities, and his pronouncement is interesting as 
being the first in English: “...the stage should 
alwaies represent but one place, and the utter- 
most time presupposed in it should be, both by 
Aristotle’s precept and common reason, but one 
day...”. Fortunately for us, the dramatists paid 
little attention to this, and achieved their realism 
by other means. 

Sidney also complains of tragi-comedy : 

But besides these grosse absurdities, how all theyr 
Playes be neither right Comedies nor right Tragedies, 
mingling Kings and Clownes, not because the matter 
so carrieth it, but thrust in Clownes by head and 
shoulders, to play a part in maiesticall matters, with 
neither dcccnde nor discretion, so as neither the 
admiration and commiseration, nor the right sport- 
fulness, is by their mungrcll Tragy-comedie obtained. 

Here is a typical case of the rigid definition of the 
forms of art by criticism. Drama must be either 
tragic or comic, it must obey the very definite 
rules set down fot each kind, r and no other form 
of dramatic expression is possible or allowable. 
We can only consider it fortunate that the genius 

of the Elizabethans was uncritical, and that the 

# 

1 V. for example Scaligcr, Poetms Ubri, vr. 
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dramatists were, above all, practical writers, 
most of them working in very close contact with 
the stage itself and with the actors, so that the 
rules which they followed were, like the rules 
followed in Greek drama, derived from the 
material conditions of the stage and its arrange- 
ment. In the Greek drama, the chorus, which is 
on the stage during the whole of the presentation, 
makes adherence to the Unities of Place and Time 
a necessity. In the Elizabethan drama, all charac- 
ters have “their exits and their entrances”, and 
so the continuity of the place and the time, 
which, as Corneille very rightly pointed out, 1 arc 
affixed to the characters, and not to the scene, 
may easily be broken. 

It should be noticed that Sidney gives no 
theoretical defence of the definition of drama as 
either tragic or comic. It docs not rest on any 
assumptions concerning the nature of dramatic 
illusion, as the theory of the Unities docs. And 
as far as I can discover, the matter is not more 
fully explained in the Italian critics upon whom 
Sidney based his views. Yet it would be a mis- 

1 Discours its Trots Unitis , particularly the theory of 
“le lieu thiattal”, which plainly attaches the placorto the 
characters. 
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take, I think, to regard it as a mere dogma. For, 
although its supporters never give this reason in 
its favour, it clearly depends on the important 
consideration that the audience have certain ex- 
pectations and preconceptions of the drama, and 
that any serious failure to fulfil theseexpectations, 
any large . divergence from the preconceived 
notion of a drama, will result in a loss of verisi- 
militude. In actual practice, of course, this does 
not serve to support the attack on tragi-comedy ; 
it only held good for that minority of the Eliza- 
bethan (or Italian) audience which was well ac- 
quainted with the ancient drama. The greater 
part of the audience would have more general 
preconceptions, which would find no difficulty 
at all in accommodating tragi-comedy. But in 
general theory, we must recognise that the pre- 
conceptions of the audience must be taken into 
consideration as a factor in the production of a 
realistic effect. We shall return to this subject 
later. 

Apart from Sidney, we need not consider in 
detail any Elizabethan critics. The few remarks 
of Ben Jonson on the drama add nothing to the 
view of tfie Unities foundin Sidney, and certainly 
add nothing more to the general theory of 
DR [ 33 ] 
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realism. Perhaps we should mention the well- 
known passage from Hamlet, where Shakespeare 
explains, apparently, his own theory of the 
drama: 

...for anything so overdone is from the purpose of 
playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was 
and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to 
show virtue her own feature, scornfher own image, 
and the very age and body of the time Ills form and 
pressure .... 1 

Apart from the fact that wc have the old image of 
the “mirror of nature” here, the passage would 
seem rather to be a condemnation of “over- 
acting” than a definite expression of dramatic 
theory. And, in any case, it adds little to what we 
already know. From Shakespeare’s practice, on 
the other hand, wc may learn a great deal ; and to 
this we shall now pass . 

II. ELIZABETHAN PRACTICE 

(a) Tragi-comtdy 

The form of tragi-comcdy has been attacked 
generally on grounds of pure critical theory, and 
the condemnation of it which we have already 
quoted from Sidney may stand as typical of 
* Act nr, sc* 2* 
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almost all other condemnations. But the argu- 
ments which have been urged in its defence are 
more various. The most general is to be found in 
Dryden’s Essay on Dramatick Poesy, and we must 
so far anticipate the historical order of our expo- 
sition as to quote from it: 

He (Lisftleiua) tells us, we cannot so speedily 
recollect ourselves after a scene of great passion and 
concernment, as to pass to another of mirth and 
humour, and to enjoy it with any relish: but why 
should he imagine the soul of man more heavy than 
his senses ? Does not the eye pass from an unpleasant 
object to a pleasant in a much shorter time than is 
required to this? and does not the unpleasantness of 
the first commend the beauty of the latter? The old 
rule of logick might have convinced him, that con- 
traries, when$>laced near, set off each other. A con- 
tinued gravity keeps the spirit too much bent; we 
must refresh it sometimes, as we bait in a journey, 
that we may go on with greater ease. A scene of 
mirth, mixed with tragedy, has the same effect upon 
us which our musick has between the acts ; which we 
find a relief to us from the best plots and language of 
the stage... we have invented, increased, and per- 
fected a more pleasant way of writing for the stage, 
than was ever known to the ancients or modems of 
any nation, which is tragi-comedy. 1 

1 From the speech of Neander. 
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The general argument here is in accordance with 
the hedonistic principles of Dryden’s theory of 
art. The comic relief is not regarded as anything 
more than a variation, a pause, as it were, in the 
real business, during which the audience may sit 
back in their scats and gather strength for the 
more serious parts of the play. ^ 

Coleridge has a most interesting passage on 
the same subject, which shows certain affinities 
with that of Drydcn, but which also introduces 
other considerations, and particularly refers to 
our problem of realism: 

Shakespeare found the infant stage demanding an 
intermixture of ludicrous character as imperiously as 
that of Greece did the chorus, and high language 
accordant. And there are many advantages in this ; — 
a greater assimilation to nature, a greater scope of 
power, more truths and more feelings; — the effects 
of contrast, as in Lear and the Fool,...' 

This notion of contrast, which we have seen too 
in the Drydcn passage above, Coleridge attri- 
butes to Plato: 

In another passage he even adds the reason (sc, why 
the tragic poet should also be able to write comedy), 
namely, that opposites illustrate each other's^pature, 

1 Lecture on the Progress of the Drama, 
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and in their struggle draw forth the strength of the 
combatants, and display the conqueror as sovereign 
even on the territories of the rival power . 1 

While admitting that these are all very good 
reasons for the use of tragi-comedy made by 
Shakespeare, we may add another consideration 
from our present point of view, that the mixture 
of the comic 'With the tragic contributes very 
largely to the realistic effect . 2 Let us examine 
this in detail. 

In the first place, it should be noticed that 
comedy, portraying characters “worse than our- 
selves”, is more realistic in the nature of things 
than tragedy, which portrays people better than 
ourselves. This is explicable in many ways: per- 
haps good ttjf n are not so common as bad men — 
that is the simplest explanation. Or it may be that 
pride leads us to consider few better than our- 
selves, and many worse. In any case, the ideals of 

* Lecture on the Greek Drama. He refers, of course, 
to the lott. 

3 I am not sure whether Coleridge means the same by 
his phrase “a greater assimilation to nature”. Possibly he 
does, but it seems more likely that he wished to say that 
since life itself is composed of the comic and the tragic 
together, a drama which includes both will be more life- 
like thsfh one which does not. This is not what I wish to 
say. 
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character are, for the very reason that they are 
ideals, rarely if ever realised, while it is always 
easy enough to find men who are very far below 
the ideal standards. Thus, one way or another, 
the number of men worse than ourselves, in our 
own estimation, will always be greater than the 
number of those better than ourselves, in our 
own estimation. And, since it is fialural enough 
to consider the kind of man which we find most 
common to be the most real, it comes about that 
comedy is more real than tragedy. This, as we 
have seen, is reflected in the ancient theory of 
comedy as the “mirror of nature”. 

A farther consideration is this, that, in all 
society moral standards of value tend to become 
confused with social standards. In hijg definitions, 
Aristotle docs not clearly specify the respect in 
which the characters of comedy are worse than 
ourselves, and though we may assume that he 
meant in respect of morality, it is easy enough to 
believe that he too had some notion of the social 
scale. Certainly in spite of his attempt to assign 
a definite kind of inferiority in the terms of This 
definition , 1 the critics who followed him made 
the difference a purely social one. Thus Seal iger: 

1 Poetics, j. 
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“In ilia (comoedia) e pagis sumpti Chremetes, 
Davi, Thaides, loco humili:.... In Tragoedia 
Reges, Principes...”. 1 And since the lower 
classes ate mote numerous than the uppet classes 
— ot iroXXoi, “the many-headed”, the same 
argument holds as in the general case of people 
worse than ourselves : because there are more of 
them, we*thh»k of them as more real. 

This consideration is of the greatest import- 
ance in the later history of realism, and we shall 
return to it. But we have said enough here to 
make Shakespeare’s use of it understandable. 

It is obvious enough that Shakespeare does 
use the lower classes in this way, from the fact 
that he is accustomed to make them speak in 
prose, while characters of higher social station 
speak in verse. a This may be observed in a great 
number of passages — for the sake of an example, 
in the opening scene of Julius Caesar, where 
Flavius andMarullus,thetribunes, speak in verse, 
while “certain Commoners ” speak in prose ; and 
similarly in the opening scene of Coriolanus. 

* hoc. dt . 

* Let us take this for granted at the moment — as, I 
tViinkj Shakespeare took it for granted. It became a 
question of theoretical discussion only in the Restoration, 
and we shall deal with it when we come to that period. 
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In particular plays, Shakespeare uses this in 
effect (intended or not) as a devicefor introducing 
realism and maintaining the dramatic illusion. 
Most cleverly, perhaps, in the Tempest, where the 
supernatural personage of Caliban is brought 
into the closest connection with those characters 
of the play who have the most realistic flavour 
about them — Stephano and Trineulo.* So suc- 
cessful is this device, that the average audience 
finds no difficulty in giving full credence to the 
character of Caliban, and indeed hardly notices 
that he is not a human character at all. Notice 
too that their conversation together is carried 
on in prose. 

In the historical plays something of the same 
kind is used to add to the effect of battle scenes, 
always the parts oftheplay which put flic greatest 
strain on the willingness of the audience t o be de- 
ceived. The most notable examples arc the two 
battles in the two parts of King Henry IV, at 
which Falstaff makes his appearances as a warrior. 
The more closely one examines these scenes, the 
more one must admire the way in which the 
fat knight, without diminishing the suspense, 
the motion, and the excitement by the laughter 
which he must provoke, serves to add to the 
[ 40 ] 
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t ealism of the scenes, and to make them the most 
credible battles of the Elizabethan stage . 1 So 
■well did it serve his purpose, that Shakespeare 
repeats the same device in the battle in King 
Henry the Fifth, with the poor relics of the 
Falstaffian world, Nym, Pistol, Bardolph, and the 
Boy , wh o delivers in the midst of the battle a long 
comic prose soliloquy exactly in the manner of 
his late master, and where Pistol achieves a faint 
imitation of the capture of Colcvile on the per- 
son of a French soldier . 3 

Finally, we may notice the use of the Fool 
in Lear which Coleridge was never tired of 
commending. The Fool not only serves “to 
heighten and inflame the passion of the scene”3 
on the heath; be also serves to lend it a realism 
which it is famed for possessing, and which it 

1 A very similar device is used in Calderon’s Life's a 
Dream, where the clown of the play, Clarin, hides behind 
a rock during the battle, first adding to the effect by 
his realistic comments, and then himself dying from a 
stray arrow, I know of few more affecting things in the 
drama than this death of the clown (cf. Lear, where, 
however, we do not see the Fool die). The mere fact that 
he is the clown, and so in a sense more real than the other 
characters, makes his death more moving, and the death 
by a ftrqy arrow enormously enhances the effect of the 
battle. * Act rv, sc 4 . 3 Notes on Lear. 
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might not otherwise possess, at any rate in the 
same degree, if he, with his comic and realistic 
associations, and his prose, were absent from it. 

We need hardly carry our analysis of Shake- 
speare’s use of tragi-comedy further. I do not 
say that it was only for this reason that he used it, 
or even that he was conscious of using it for this 
reason, but it should be clear that in effect it leads 
to some of his most realistic scenes. The device 
was simple, depending on nothing more than the 
fact that the traditional associations of comedy 
are with realism, and that its method — prose — 
and its characters — worse than ourselves — both 
contribute to the same end. 

Shakespeare’s practice is the final answer to 
any theoretical condemnation of tragi-comedy, 
the final justification of the freedom of creative 
expression, as opposed to the definitions of 
critics. And wc may notice here that the form of 
tragi-comedy is the first form of realistic drama, 
paving the way for the drama of personages "just 
like ourselves ” by the abol ition of the cat cgorics 
of Tragedy and Comedy, which will include only 
characters worse, or better, than ourselves . 1 

* P'.p. ij. 
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(b) The Historical Drama 

Although I have endeavoured to show that 
the Greek drama must be considered in the 
category of historical drama, I have deferred 
consideration of the subject until this point, 
because ’the. appropriate problems are more 
conveniently seen in connection with that 
drama which is based on our own history; 
and by this I mean the histories of Shakespeare, 
together with the Edward the Second of Marlowe. 
As Coleridge says: “In order that a drama may 
be properly historical, it is necessary that it 
should be the history of the people to whom 
it is addressed ”. 1 

We may well agree that this remark is true, 
but we must regret that Coleridge did not think 
it necessary to adduce any reasons for its truth — 
for it is a difficult matter to supply them. Partly, 
no doubt, it is because any audience is naturally 
more interested in the events of the history of 
their own nation, which give rise to a more in- 
teresting concernment in the fortunes of war, 

and in the general glory of their past. This appeal 

# 

1 Note on Shakespeare* s English Historical Plays. 
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to patriotism is found already in KiiigKichard the 
Second , in John of Gaunt’s famous speech, which 
must be placed with Virgil’s praise of Italy as the 
greatest expression of patriotic feeling in poetry; 
and it is continued through the battles of the 
later reigns. 

“Patriotism”: it is a vague enough t word at 
the best, and I am not much inclined to use it 
freely in criticism without any attempt at analysis. 
Especially since, in one of its aspects at least, it 
would seem to be of great importance from the 
point of view of culture and art. For, apart from 
its more obvious implications, such as love of 
one’s own country, a desire t o serve it, to light for 
it, to respect its institutions, and prefer them to 
the institutions of all other countries— ^.part from 
all these meanings, patriotism is the embodiment 
and expression of the feeling of national historical 
continuity in the majority of the race. What, in a 
philosopher or a critic, we should call “the his- 
torical sense”, in an ordinary man wc call (or 
should call) patriotism; at all events, the notion 
of patriotism is hardly conceivable without some 
knowledge of the history of the nation, and it is 
certain that this knowledge, even in forms which 
might be called mythological, penetrates into 
[ 44 ] 
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places where other parts of education have never 
found an entrance. 

The most important consequence of this feel- 
ing of continuity is the concernment which is be- 
gotten by wars of the past. Any child, and — 
though this is not so praiseworthy — many adult 
historians “take sides” in the affairs of the past, 
ate Saxons or Normans, Red Roses or White 
Roses, Cavaliers or Roundheads. And this, to a 
large extent, depends on the feeling of continuity, 
the intimate causal connection of all the events 
which make up our history: if things had not 
turned out then as we want them, or as we 
would have wanted them, then things now 
would not be as they are, would be somehow 
quite different, and we ourselves might not 
even exist. Tlius, in a sense, our own existence 
is guaranteed by history, and, conversely, our 
own existence guarantees the truth of history, 
because both belong to the same causal chain of 
events. 

It is easy to sec that this is of the greatest im- 
portance in the historical drama. The actions 
represented on the stage so intimately concern 
evepy person present that, if they do not turn out 
in the right way for him, he will meet with an 
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almost personal disaster — his very existence will 
be endangered, as a social, national being. As a 
matter of fact, of course, things always do turn 
out as he would have them, for the historical 
drama never represents the reverses which a 
nation has suffered , 1 and always its successes — 
or if it does deal with what history calls a 
reverse, it takes the liberty of •representing 
it as a success. Thus it comes about that in 
the historical drama there is a most intimate 
connection between the events on the stage 
and the audience. The events on the stage, in 
fact, are the cause of the audience: “It is because 
these things have happened so that we now can 
sit here and enjoy in security the advantages of 
our national theatre. Had the French conquered 
us, there might never have been a" theatre at 
all, and this entertainment would never have 
taken place”. 

All this follows from the appreciation of the 
causal connection of national history. I do not 
say that it follows consciously — quite the oppo- 
site; but it is, I think, included in the notion of 

1 One remembers the unfortunate Athenian dramatist 
who was heavily fined for representing the defeat of 
Athens at sea during the war with Sparta. 
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patriotism, especially when we consider the kind 
of historical patriotism involved in the “taking 
sides” over affairs in the past.* And obviously 
it means that the historical drama possesses a 
peculiar kind of realism all of its own. Through 
this feeling of patriotism, national continuity, the 
events on the stage confirm the existence of the 
audience, and conversely, the existence of the 
audience confirms the truth of the events on the 
stage. In no other type of drama is such a re- 
markable connection formed between the play 
and the audience, and this alone makes the 
historical play always realistic. 

Always realistic even when certain events con- 
tradict the common laws of human probability, 
as long as such events have the authority of his- 
tory or myth. This was pointed out by Aristotle 
in connection with the Greek drama, and holds 
good of all historical drama. And Coleridge 

* I should like, by the way, to draw attention to the way 
in which every man tends, with the Athenians, to take 
great pride in being indigenous. Thus children with the 
strongest Norman or Celtic racial characteristics will un- 
hesitatingly side with the Saxons against the Normans, 
or against the Celts. Whatever history may say, we all 
feel that our stock is the real English, and has inhabited 
thejjplace where we now live from the beginning of 
history. 
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uses the same principle in connection with 
Lear : 1 

It may be worthy of notice that Lear is the only 
serious performance of Shakspcare, the interest and 
situation of which are derived from the assumption of 
a gross improbability;... but observe the matchless 
judgement of our Shakspcare. First, improbable as 
the conduct of Lear is in the first seeqe, ydt it was an 
old story rooted in the popular faith, — a thing taken 
for granted already, and consequently without any 
effects of improbability.* 

* At first sight, Coleridge’s inclusion of Lear among 
the historical plays may seem a little strange. But on 
reflection, it will be seen to be just. Lear was an English 
king, and, for the audience who had never been taught to 
regard part of history as mythological, that was enough. 
The kind of historical knowledge which is a part of 
patriotism is precisely the kind which wouH. regard Lear 
as true history, on a par with the history of Hcnty IV, or 
any other English king, just as the Greeks, in a similar 
position, and with a similar degree of popular education, 
would regard their own myths as true history. We need 
not make any distinction, in fact, between a historical 
play, and a “ historico-my thological ’ ’ play. We have only 
to put ourselves in the position of an audience of that age 
— Elizabethan or Athenian — to sec that they are the same 
thing. 

* Notes on Lear. Elsewhere, Coleridge does not ad- 
here to the same principle: “In the composition, care 
must be taken that there appear no dramatic improbability, 
as the reality is taken for granted” (Note on Shakespeare's 
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To this main consideration of the realism of 
the historical drama, we may add the minor con- 
sideration that its plot is geographically near to 
us. In Shakespeare’s plays, for example, many 
scenes take place in London, in the place of the 
representation, and it cannot be denied that this 
adds considerably to the effect of realism . 1 

There is, however, one respect in which the 
historical play differs from the ordinary realistic 
play. Its characters are, for the most part, socially 
better than ourselves. The chronicles of time are 
chronicles of Kings, not of merchants or clerks, 
and only the great actions are remembered. Pri- 


English Historical Plays). But the other passage expresses 
a truer view. The inconsistency, however, serves to 
show that Colqfidge had not penetrated very deeply into 
the problem. 

1 An obvious comparison from the Greek drama 
suggests itself : the last scene of the Oresteia, where Orestes 
conies for judgment to the court of Athens. According to 
some authorities, this had a definitely political purpose, 
and was intended to support the reforms of Pericles in the 
judicial system carried out in the year before the produc- 
tion of the play. This court was reduced from being a sort 
of House of Lords, to a purely judicial court in cases of 
homicide. This well illustrates the historical nature of the 
Greek drama; no one would adduce a myth in support of 
a political reform, but anyone would adduce a historical 
precedent tot the purpose. 
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vate persons, and private actions, which compose 
the ordinary realistic drama, are forgotten, or 
never known outside the family. 

And for this reason, as well as for the fact that 
the particular kind of realistic illusion which it 
achieves is peculiar to itself, we must regard the 
historical play not as a species of realistic drama, 
but as a class apart. Yet we must remember that 
it is in practice intensely realistic, and that a large 
part of the greatest drama in the world owes its 
realism to the fact that it is historical. It should 
be noted too that the exponents of the realistic 
drama in the nineteenth century (which one 
naturally regards as the most typical realistic 
drama) often confused ordinary realism and 
historical realism. Both Ibsen and Strindberg 
wrote historical plays, and with botfi the writing 
of them was of the greatest importance from a 
technical point of view. In the realistic novel, 
the same thing is observed; Flaubert, after 
writing Madame Bovary, turned to historical 
realism in SalammM. And in our own period, 
Bernard Shaw has turned from the modern 
realistic drama to the historical realism of Saint 
Joan. 

Thus, it is clear that realism is intimately'con- 
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nected 'with the historical in literature. I hope I 
have done something to show that this is so, in 
what respects the two resemble one another, and 
in what they differ. 

(c) The Domestic Drama 

The domestic drama is a simpler matter alto- 
gether. Here* we have certainly a more obvious 
kind of realism than any we have yet met with, 
and we need only concern ourselves with the 
exact means by which it is attained. Its most 
obvious exponent is, of course, Heywood, 1 but 
it may be questioned whether any work of his 
equals Arden of Fever sham* which seems to me to 
be superior to any other domestic play of the 
period, in England at any rate.3 

1 Thomas Heywood, of course, not his predecessor 
John, who hardly merits separate consideration. 

* The authorship of this play is, certainly, one of the 
most interesting questions in the sphere of Elizabethan 
criticism. I can only say that I agree to a non-Shake- 
spearian authorship, and that the attribution to Kyd does 
not altogether satisfy me. 

3 The qualification is necessary because the con- 
temporary Spanish dramatists produced some admirable 
domestic drama. In particular, the Mayor of Zalama of 
Calderon seems to be much superior to Arden , or any 
other play of ours. 
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In general, the personages of the domestic 
play are in all respects as like the average member 
of the audience as they could be. In social station, 
they are generally of the middle class, not of low 
birth, like Shakespeare’s realistic characters, nor 
in the rank of tragic events, Kings and Princes. 

The scene is laid in England, and very often in 
London itself, the place of its firsfrptesentation. 

The period is generally contemporary, al- 
though there is often a significant variation to- 
wards the type of historical play; for example, in 
such borderline cases as The Life of Sir John 
Oldcastle, 1 The Life and Death of the Lord Cromwell , 
and Sir Thomas More. All these have many scenes 
which come near the domestic drama, and yet all 
involve personages of consequence and high 
place, and are based on history. 

For that matter, Arden is based on an actual 
event which, although it took place some forty 
years before the writing of the play, was ap- 
parently still widely known.* In cases of this 

1 This play seems to have been written to compete with 
Shakespeare’s Falstaff. It is interesting to compare the 
two, and only space prevents me from making a detailed 
comparison. 

* Vide Introduction in the edition of Professor Tucket 
Brooke, The Shakespeare Apocrypha. * 
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kind, 1 where a domestic drama is based upon 
some real domestic tragedy, which has stirred 
the imagination of a public not yet accustomed 
to the evening paper, it is difficult to say where 
history ends and fact begins. It is doubtful 
whether any dramatist dispenses entirely with 
such material — indeed, if we press the question 
far enough, if must be allowed that every artist 
must take bis materials from life, at however 
many removes. And it is certain that many have 
used real life fairly closely; Ibsen, we may re- 
member, was accustomed in Italy to spend much 
of his time in a caf6, hidden behind a newspaper, 
and watching the people around him in a mirror. 

But whatever the attitude of the artist to the 
events upqp. which his story is founded, the 
Elizabethan audience at least was pleased to find 
prefixed to its tragedy the words “The Lament- 
able and True Tragedy of...”. And in these 
circumstances, the effect of realism natural to the 
drama of characters just like ourselves was en- 
hanced by some of the effects peculiar to the 

1 Webster and Ford, for example, wrote together a 
play on A late Murtber of the Sonne upon the Mother. This 
must have been a masterpiece of horror, and we may 
regjct its loss more than that of its companions of the 
same genre. 
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historical drama. Again we notice the relation 
between realistic and historical drama. 

In all these ways, then, the Elizabethan 
domestic drama may be called realistic. Judged 
by any standards extracted from theory or prac- 
tice prior to it, or contemporary with it, it ap- 
proximates more obviously to ordinary life than 
any other type of drama. More obviously, but it 
may be doubted whether we might add more 
closely. For if we compare the work of I ley- 
wood, or Arden, with the plays of the professedly 
realistic dramatists of the nineteenth century, it 
is apparent that the approximation to life in the 
second is closer than it is in the first. What arc the 
reasons for this ? Several might be put forward, 
and some of them at least involve questions of 
great general importance. 

In the first place, it is very possible that the 
lapse of time may have affected our reaction to 
the Elizabethan drama considerably. We have 
spoken already about the significance of the pre- 
conceptions of the audience, and the way in 
which they may affect their attitude to the play. 
Obviously in the case of all Elizabethan drama, 
our preconceptions are not “natural”, in the 
sense that our preconceptions about the modem 
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drama ate natural. They ate, necessarily, recon- 
structed more or less carefully in normal educa- 
tion, or by irregular, but none the less powerful 
means. It is certain, at any rate, that every 
member of a modem audience has, in varying 
degrees, possessed himself of a general notion of 
“the Elizabethan drama”, and what it ought to 
be. And only too often, this notion is based 
almost exclusively upon Shakespeare. This is to 
be regretted from a number of points of view, 
and not least from that of the Shakespearian him- 
self, who inevitably fails to grasp some aspects of 
the poet’s greatness through his ignorance of the 
more general aspects of the Elizabethan drama. 

It is quite certain, at any rate, that among the 
Elizabethans themselves, Shakespeare did not 
occupy such a prominent position; he was only 
one writer among many, and, except in the 
opinion of a minority, not very much superior to 
the general run of playwrights. Thus their pre- 
conception of the drama was likely to be very 
different from our own, and with all the will in 
the world, we cannot be sure that, by the most 
diligent scholarship, we have recaptured a sem- 
blance of that preconception. And so it is most 
difficult to decide the degree in which the 
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domestic drama would appear to the contem- 
porary audience as “realistic”, in any sense in 
which Shakespeare was not realistic. It cannot 
be too much emphasised that analysis according 
to the objective standards which we have been 
using — which we are compelled to use, for want 
of others — such as the social status of the charac- 
ters, on Aristotelian lines, can only lead to very 
tentative conclusions. Much more important 
than any standards of this kind is the contempor- 
ary preconception of the drama, and the results 
which we arrive at without any clear notion of 
this preconception are most untrustworthy. 

Consider, for example, the way in which 
Heywood introduces sub-plots: his Clowns: his 
servants , 1 who remind one so much of the 
Shakespearian low-life characters. It is hardly 
conceivable that his plays created an effect very 
different from that of the more normal type of 
Elizabethan drama, or that they seemed much 
more realistic to his audience. Yet it is equally 
hard to believe that his hearer would be entirely 
insensitive to the fact that the characters were not 
kings and princes, but common people, like 
themselves, and that the scene was not in remote 

1 E.g. JenMaandGcelyin.<4 WomanKilkdmihKindnhs. 
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places, but in England, and that the period was 
entirely contemporary, and not in some historical 
or mythological past. It is almost impossible to 
estimate the force of these opposing considera- 
tions : and so impossible to judge accurately the 
extent of the realistic effect on the contemporary 
audience. 

So much f<Jr them; but what of ourselves? 
Here we are in a position to estimate more nearly 
the preconception involved, and to estimate its 
effect on the realism of the domestic play. In the 
first place, our preconception of Elizabethan 
drama, being based largely on Shakespeare, 
gives a very prominent place to the idea of poetry. 
And at the same time, our preconception of the 
modem realistic drama includes with equal cer- 
tainty the notion of pros c, as a neater approxima- 
tion to the speech of everyday life, and as the 
practice of the dramatists of the realistic school. 
How, then, can we feel that Elizabethan drama is 
realistic, considering that even the writers of the 
domestic drama employ the form of verse, inter- 
spersed with prose to about the same extent as 
Shakespeare? 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
casual reader or the casual audience must find 
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that the employment of a vetse form detracts 
from the realistic effect, even when, as in the 
greater part of Heywood and of Arden , the verse 
form is completely divorced from poetry. The 
rhythm of the lines, and the contrast with the 
prose portions, is enough to remind them of 
Shakespeare, and so of poetry, the opposite of 
their notion of realism. 

But this consideration does more than explain 
why most of us find the Elizabethan domestic 
play comparatively unrealistic: it introduces a 
matter of the widest general importance for 
the whole question — how far is realism com- 
patible with poetry? With poetry, that is, not 
considered as words in the form of verse, as 
heightened diction, and elevated w feeling, but 
essentially as an attitude to life, a comment on 
life which is opposed to the comments provided 
by science, philosophy, or any abstract system of 
■ judgments . 1 Poetry, briefly, we shall consider 
as the imaginative ordering of experience, as 
opposed to any form of rational ordering. 

1 It becomes apparent here that we cannot avoid the 
necessity of holding some view on the general questions 
of aesthetics. For the moment, reference to Coleridge’s 
Lecture on Shakespeare with a Definition of Poetry wilhmakc 
clear anything that is obscure in the text. * 
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la general, poetry, of this kind, may take two 
forms of expression, myth, and metaphor or image. 
For the moment, I must be excused for this use of 
dogma : and the meaning may become clearer in 
particular applications than it is as a general state- 
ment. For example, Milton’s poetry for the most 
part takes the form of myth ; Donne’s the form of 
metaphor and image. And translating the distinc- 
tion into the form of the drama, the myth will 
correspond with the plot, metaphor and image 
with the diction. In the Greek drama, the poetry 
for the most part took the first form, and the 
practice became a principle with Aristotle : “ It is 
evident from the above that the poet must be 
more the poet of his stories than of his verses, 
inasmuch as. he is poet by virtue of the imitative 
element in his work, and it is actions that he 
imitates ”. 1 

The Elizabethan drama at its best allows of 
both forms at once. Shakespeare, in all his great- 
est plays, has poetry of plot, myth, and poetry of 
' verses, of metaphor and image. In this, more than 

1 Poet. 9. It should be remembered that the Greek word 
for "plot” is actually the word fivdos. It would he inter- 
esting to investigate the exact relation between the two 
minings. 
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in any other clear distinction which might be 
made, lies his superiority over the Greek 
dramatists. 

But the poetry of metaphor and image is hardly 
compatible with a great degree of realism, for it 
must inevitably remove the diction far from that 
of everyday life. And so, if the realistic dramatist 
is to be poetic , 1 his poetry must-be of the first 
type, in the plot. It is for this reason that 
Heywood fails to achieve realism, where Arden 
achieves it. Heywood commits the double error 
of using poor plots,* and of admitting too much 
metaphor and image into his diction. 3 Arden , on 
the other hand, has a really poetic plot; the way 
in which Arden escapes death by accident over 
and over again, until one almost fepls that he is 
fated to live in spite of his wife, is a truly mythic 

1 And, as we shall see, he cannot be a dr ama tist if he is 
not poetic in some way. 

* This hardly needs illustration. An exception is, 
perhaps, the plot of The English ‘Traveller , which is, how- 
ever, ruined by a vile under-plot, and minor mismanage- 
ments of all kinds. 

3 E.g. Wendoll’s speech in Act v, sc. 3 , of A Woman 
Killed with Kindness — “Pursued with horror of a guilty 
soul. . ; the long speech of Young Lionel in the first act 
of The English Traveller : “To what may young men best 
compare themselves...”. *\ 
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creation 1 ; there are few plays in which one is 
made to feel the force of destiny so vividly, and 
yet so subtly. And the diction is plain to bald- 
ness, with a minimum of departure from every- 
day speech even in the verse passages. As 
Francklin says in the Epilogue: 

Gentlemen, wehopeyoulepardonthisnakedTragedy, 
Wherein no filed points are foisted in 
To make it gratious to the care or eye; 

For simple trueth is gratious enough. 

And needes no other points of glosing stuffc. 

It is, indeed, a true description of the play, and 
the style of the apology is as good an example of 
the prosiness of the verse as one could find. 

Thus it seems that the realistic effect is to be 
achieved by gutting the poetry in the right place, 
and not by a complete absence of poetry. We 
shall find confirmation of this in later work, and 
for the moment, we may leave this aspect of the 
domestic drama of the Elizabethan age. 

One other thing remains to be discussed in 
this connection, The events represented in the 
plays of Hcywood and in Arden arc hardly to be 
described as events of daily life. Murders of 

* It makes no difference that the author took the hint of 
thi^&om the account in ilolinshed’s Ckronkk. 
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husbands by wives, and piteous happenings such 
as those of A Woman Killed with Kindness, ate, 
foitunately, rate. Is it necessary to add a proviso 
to our notion of the realistic drama that the events 
represented, like the characters and the diction, 
must be such as one would commonly find in 
everyday life? In practice, it does not seem that 
such a provision is necessary. In effect, it would 
mean simply that comic plots are more realistic 
than tragic ones, since, on the whole, men find 
many more things amusing than they find tragic. 
And if we examine plays of both kinds from 
various periods, it does not seem that the tragic 
rareness of the event makes for loss of realism as 
compared with comedy. For example, the most 
realistic of the Elizabethan comedies, such as 
Jons on’s Bartholomew Fair and Dekkcr’s Shoe- 
maker's Holiday , approximate no more nearly to 
reallife than does Arden. Indeed, it often happens 
that in the tragic events, the dramatist finds 
enough interest without adding any allurements 
in the way of complications of plot and turns of 
speech, whereas the comedian must make com- 
mon events amusing by the addition of unlikely 
intrigues and unrealistic jests. 

On the whole, we may conclude that the cwspts 
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of the realistic play need not be events of every- 
day life : that it is enough if the audience may feel 
that “ if this were to happen to me (which is very 
unlikely) it would happen obviously very much 
in this way”. Such, probably, would be the 
feeling of the average contemporary audience of 
Arden ; it was not likely that their wives were 
plotting to kllUhem, but if they were to do so, it 
would happen very much in the way in which 
Alice plotted to kill Arden. 

Yet this use of rare events, of murders and 
sudden deaths, is another great difference be- 
tween the domestic drama and the realistic 
drama as we conceive it to-day. For the modem 
drama generally tries to use the events of every- 
day life as its material, and to get its effects by a 
kind of inmlendo, or a use of symbolism which 
makes the small things represent the great 
things. In this respect, more than in any other, 
we see that even the writers of the domestic 
drama in the Elizabethan period were under the 
influence of the category of tragedy. And it is by 
comparison with them in this respect that we see 
exactly how far the writers of the nineteenth 
century had escaped from the same category. 
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THE NEO-CLASSIC PERIOD 
I. THEORY 

B y the Neo-Classic period, I mean the 
seventeenth and eighteenth ccn turies, in all 
* countries, and also a good deal of Italian 
theory and practice which, though it was actually 
anterior to the great creative periods of England 
and Spain in the sixteenth century, still belongs 
ideally to the Neo-Classic period, when it had its 
full effect. The greater part of the work of Ben 
Jonson also seems to be better regarded as part of 
Neo-Classicism than as Elizabethan, 

In the theory of this period, we a*c concerned 
chiefly, of course, with the development of 
Aristotelian doctrine into the systems of the 
Three Unities, and so forth. In this develop- 
ment, the chief part was played by Castelvctro, 
who, it is generally recognised, first supplied a 
reasoned account of the Unities, based on a con- 
ception of the actual conditions of dramatic pre- 
sentation. In Aristotle, as we have noticed , 1 the 

* Vide p. 9. 
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Unities are but loosely and vaguely formulated, 
and no explicit reason is advanced for adhering 
to them ; they are nothing more than observations 
on the actual practice of the Greek dramatists. 
And in most of the Aristotelian scholars of the 
Renaissance, to whom drama was not a thing per- 
formed, but a thing read in the closet, even this 
element of justification was lost, and the Unities 
became one of the most notorious dogmas in the 
history of art. 

According to Castelvetro, the rules of dramatic 
art must be deduced from the actual conditions 
of the stage, which are briefly these: the theatre 
is a public place, in which a play is presented be- 
fore an audience of ordinary persons, upon a 
circumscribed platform, and in a limited space of 
time. From tlie fact that the stage is one place, 
the Unity of place follows, and similarly the Unity 
of time from the fact that the audience can only 
stay in the theatre for a certain time. Both deduc- 
tions depend upon what is really an extreme con- 
ception of realism — that the events represented 

3 ust be as nearly alike as is possible to the actual 
r ents which they represent, supposing that 
these actual events were happening on the stage. 
Thi^notion was expressed in the word verismik, 
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of vrctisemblable* which becomes almost too 
familiar to the student of the dfamatic literature 
of the Neo-Classic period. 

It may well be asked how, in view of this con- 
ception, the use of verse was defended. Castel- 
vetro managed to make it quite consistent with 
the rest of his theory by pointing out that verse 
permitted the actors to raise their voices so that 
they might be heard in the distant parts of the 
theatre, and that prose would not allow them to 
do this. This account was by no means universally 
accepted, and the question was the occasion of 
one of the most profitable of the controversies of 
the period in England — that between Dryden 
and Howard. 

But in general outline, Castelvetro’s views 
were widely held, and provided the basis for the 
speculations on the Unities which occupied the 
critics so largely in the seventeenth century. In 
the large body of material which accumulated on 
this subject, there is little to be learnt concerning 

1 If we are to assign this notion to any one source, it 
will be to the line of Horace which we have already 
quoted : “ Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris ”, The 
theory of the verisimle itself is associated particularly with 
the elder Scaliger, but is common to almost all the critics 
of the period, Italian, French, English and Germaq 
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the question of realism. Among the French, 
there is nothing to help us ; only Corneille stands 
outside the orthodoxy based on Castelvetro, and 
his views are, for all their ingenuity, no more than 
an attempt to show that his own departures from 
the rules may be easily reconciled with the rules. 
Among the Germans, the earlier writers, such as 
Fabr icius and Opitz, add nothing to the orthodox 
views, and the later, such as Lessing, show little 
advance in the understanding of realism. Only in 
England, it seems, was any real contribution 
made, as we have said, in the dispute between 
Dryden and Howard. 

But leaving aside, for the moment, any discus- 
sion of specific doctrines, the criticism of the 
period is certainly the clearest example which we 
could give of the way in which forms of expres- 
sion may be so rigidly defined by the critics that 
they unduly restrict the freedom of artistic crea- 
tion. The circumstances whichmadethis possible 
are very complicated, and we need hardly enter 
into them in detail here. Chief among them was 
certainly the widespread adoption of a rational- 
istic attitude to life, and to all sub j ects of specula- 
tion, irrespective of whether they were such as 
carwbe dealt with by rational methods. It was 
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with good reason that Boileau said “Descartes 
has cut the throat of poetry”; and yet we must 
notice that, however clearly Boileau may have 
realised this, he did nothing to help matters, but 
accepted the Cartesian attitude so firmly that it 
was largely through his influence that poetry was 
allowed to bleed to death. Indeed, no one seems 
to have been capable of any remedial attempt. 
The artists themselves were so much a part of the 
culture in which they lived (how should they not 
be?) that they accepted the dicta of criticism al- 
most without a struggle, and their work exhibited 
a sort of spontaneous contraction even before the 
critics imposed harsher limits upon it. The full 
extent of the capitulation is evident only when 
we examine the actual works of the period. 

To some degree, the effects of rationalism were 
augmented by the fact that the civil isation of the 
period was urban, mercantile, bourgeois. There 
has never been a period in which the rural ele- 
ments of the population counted for less, and it 
is from these elements, from the peasants, and 
from those in close contact with the peasants, 
that the deepest material of art has always come. 
Mythology, in fact, is always rural, is discovered 
and fostered by those who are in close contact 
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with. Nature and her operations — who are, in 
fact, compelled to struggle with an environment 
which is inexplicable save by mythological, re- 
ligious, or poetical methods. An urban popula- 
tion, on the other hand, is accustomed only to 
the works of man, to the material evidence of the 
achievement of man in the control of Nature, and 
so more easily accepts a rationalistic interpreta- 
tion of experience. It is unnecessary to point out 
here the complete absence of any rural influence 
in the literature of Neo-Classicism; the fact is 
notorious, and it is not hard to see how it is con- 
nected with the rationalistic, rather arrogant, 
attitude to Nature which is so much opposed to 
the imaginative and mythological attitudes 
natural to poetry. 

A more precise result of this urban character 
of the culture of the period was that the poet 
addressed himself to an audience of some educa- 
tion, which was itself to some extent governed by 
the critics ; so that purely critical preconceptions 
were of more importance in this period than in 
any other. Altogether, it is not to be wondered 
at that the drama of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries is what it is. But it remains 
nevertheless a warning of the results of allowing 
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too much influence to the critics , 1 and perhaps 
the best that can be said for it is that it may pre- 
vent the recurrence of a similar mistake. 

So much for the general character of the 
theory of the period with which wc are dealing. 
Let us return now to minor questions, in 
which, fortunately, we can give a better report 
of it. * 

In the first place, the general discussion of the 
question of the Unities had at least the result of 
raising the problem of dramatic illusion, and by 
some authors this problem was brought to a very 
satisfactory formulation, if not to a conclusion. 
Dryden, especially, deals with it in a most in- 
genious manner, in the Defence of an Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy . a There he is concerned to refute 
Howard’s contentions that the improbability of 
making a stage represent two countries is not 

1 It is remarkable that the most typical figures of the 
period, Boileau and Dr Johnson, were critics primarily, 
and only secondarily poets, even in their own day; while 
to-day we inevitably think of both as critics only. 

* I should perhaps add that in the Essay itself there is 
nothing so much to out purpose as the passage quoted 
below, and I do not consider it necessary to undertake any 
examination of it. 

3 For the details of this controversy, I refer the reader 
to Mr Arundell’s Dryden and Howard , Cambridge, 19^9. 
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greater than that of making it represent two 
houses, because there are no degrees of improb- 
ability. Hismainpositionisthattheimagination, 
and not the reason, is the judge of matters on the 
stage, and that improbabilities, however they 
may be all equal to the reason, ate not equal to 
the imagination: 

. . .’tis proved tKat a stage may properly represent two 
rooms or two houses ; for the imagination being j udge 
of what is represented, will in reason be less shocked 
with the appearance of two rooms in the same house, 
or two houses in the same city, than with two distant 
cities in the same country, or two remote countries in 
the same universe. Imagination in a man, or reason- 
able creature, is supposed to participate of reason, and 
when that governs, as it does in the belief of fiction. 
Reason is not destroyed, but misled or blinded; that 
can prescribe to the Reason, during the time of the 
representation, somewhat like a weak belief of what 
it sees and hears; and Reason suffers itself to be so 
hoodwinked, that it may better enjoy the pleasures of 
the fiction : but is never so wholly made captive, as to 
be drawn headlong into a persuasion of those things 
which are most remote from possibility: ’tis in that 
case a free-born subject, not a slave ; it will contribute 
willingly its assent, as far as it sees convenient, but it 
will not be forced. 1 


1 Essays of John Drjden, ed. Ker, vol. i, p. 127. 
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It seems to me that one could hardly hope for 
a better definition of the nature of dramatic illu- 
sion than this, unless it were to be achieved by an 
exact psychological analysis which we can hardly 
expect until the science of psychology has ad- 
vanced considerably beyond the point that it 
has now reached. As a reasonable, non-tcchnical 
account of the matter, Dryden’s seems to me in 
no way inferior to that of Coleridge, which we 
may quote here for the sake of comparison: 

These, and all other stage presentations, are to pro- 
duce a sort of temporary half-faith, which the 
spectator encourages in himself, and supports by a 
voluntary contribution on his own part, because he 
knows that it is at all times in his power to see the 
thing as it really is.... The true stage-illusion in this 
and in all other th ings consists — not ip the mind’s 
judging it to be a forest, but, in its remission of the 
judgement that it is not a forest . 1 

1 Process of the Drama. The description of dramatic 
illusion here has obvious affinities with the formula which 
Coleridge gives for the state of mind of the reader of 
poetry— “the suspension of disbelief”. There has been a 
great deal of argument recently concerning this question 
of poetry andbelief (by Dr Richards, Mr Eliot, and others) ; 
if any conclusion is reached in this question, it can hardly 
fell to throw light on the subject of dramatic illusion. But 
at the moment it is not possible to employ the discussion 
profitably for this purpose. 
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There is obviously a general agreement here 
with the views of Dryden, and, as I have said, I 
see no reason to suppose that we may discover 
any better account of the sub j ect without making 
use of technical psychology. And since technical 
psychology cannot, at the moment, do anything 
for us, we must be content to leave the matter 
where Dryden and Coleridge left it. Dramatic 
illusion — the judgment of the audience on the 
reality of the events represented — is not, as the 
theorists of the Unities supposed, a complete de- 
lusion; the members of the audience do not 
believe that what they see is actually happening, 
but neither do they, as Dr Johnson maintained , 1 
remain in a firm conscious belief that what they 
see is not really happening, but is merely a stage 
presentation; the actual frame of mind is some- 
where between the two — a sort of half-belief, in 
which the reason allows itself, with s ome reserva- 
tions and wariness, to be deceived by the 
imagination. 

There is one other aspect of the quarrel 
between Dryden and Howard which concerns 
us — the dispute over the use of rhyme, which 
Dryden had defended in the Essay , and which he 

1 "Preface to Shakespeare. 
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defends again in the Defence against the attacks of 
Howard. Howard, I should say, seems to me to 
be one of those rather obscure figures who have 
suffered a neglect which, though regrettable, is 
very easily understood. The extent of his critical 
work is only three or four pages: something 
much shorter than the shortest of Dryden’s Pre- 
faces. Yet, in this small space, he says more that 
is to the point than one finds in any similar num- 
ber of pages of Dryden ; particularly he is signifi- 
cant as a writer who was definitely thwarted, and 
knewthathe was beingtkwarted, by therules and 
forms laid down by the critics. His Preface to his 
play The Duke of Derma is, in this way, one of the 
most pathetic documents of the period, but its 
pathos is enlivened by some excellent hits at the 
oppressors. 

In the matter of rhymed verse, Howard gives 
a most remarkable definition of the attitude of 
the audience to a play: “Now after all the En- 
deavours of that ingenious Person, a Play will 
still be supposed to be a Composition of several 
Persons speaking ex tempore ”. 1 That there is a 
great deal of truth in this will be recognised by 
anyone who has suffered from actors who do not 
1 The Duke of Lerma : To the Reader. 
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know their parts. Mere bad acting, incompetent 
producing, or ill-designed scenery, will never 
destroy the illusion as completely as the voice of 
the prompter. And words spoken at a great pace 
seem to destroy the illusion in the same way, be- 
cause they force upon the mind the conviction 
that the actor has learnt them, — that he cannot 
possibly be speaking ex tempore. Howard him- 
self uses his discovery (for it is a discovery) to 
prove the superiority of blank verse to rhymed 
verse, 1 but the same principle, if logically applied, 
would lead us inevitably to the conclusion that 
prose is, for the great majority of plays, the most 
realistic medium.* 

The main object o£ Howard’s little essay is to 
protest against the way in which the critics had 

1 With engaging ingenuousness he admits freely that 
his own practice does not conform with this principle; he 
writes rhymed or blank verse indifferently, as he says, 
just as the fancy took him. 

* I say in most plays, because it is just possible that 
there are some passions and feelings which may be more 
realistically represented in verse than in prose.- For 
exa triple, most lovers would be very willing to address 
t hHr mistresses in verse if they could, and it would be 
highly appropriate if they were to do so. And a repre- 
sentation may be realistic by presenting, not what people 
do, but what they imagine themselves as doing, in this 
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affected the taste of the public, and persuaded 
them to accept rules and forms which were only 
made by the application of Reason in an improper 
way: 

In the next place, I must ingenuously confess, that 
the manner of Plays, which ate now in most esteem, 
is beyond my power to perform; nor do I condemn in 
the least anything of what Nature soevar that pleases ; 
since nothing could appear to me a ruder folly, than 
to censure the Satisfaction of others : I rather blame 
the unnecessary Understanding of some that have 
labour’d to give strict Rules to Things that are not 
Mathematical, and with such eagerness, pursuing 
their own seeming Reasons, that at last we are to 
apprehend such Argumentative Poets will grow as 
strict as Sancho Panto’s Doctor was to our very 
appetites; for in the difference of Tragedy and 
Comedy, and of Farce itself, there can be no determi- 
nation but by the Taste . 1 

This, whether it be just or not, is very much 
what any modern critic would say on the subject : 
and indeed is very much what Professor Saints- 
bury has said on it, at greater length. It is only to 

1 This use of the word “taste”, for taste in art, “lebon 
goht”, was very new at the time, and had not come into 
general use in England. It is derived from the Spanish 
critic Gracian, and it is perhaps significant that Howard 
associates it with Spanish literature here. 
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be regretted that Howard gave up t he st niggle sc » 
easily, though it may he doubted whether the 
efforts of any one person could have c >vcrt 1m >\vn 
the orthodox views that Tragedy and ( omedy 
were things as essentially and really separate as 
Good and Evil, or White and black. And, after 
all, Howard’s suggestion is hardly a theory is 
really only otic of those sudden < /fviyus w hieh 
may be thrown out by a writer v. ho, in t he main, 
accepts the current views. 

No doubt many such suggestions might lie 
unearthed in other writers of the period: in the 
Discours of Corneille, and in the I’av/otj which 
follow most of his tragedies, in the works of 
Saint Evremond, and other theorists of the 
seventeenth ccnturyjorlater, in the critic al works 
of Voltaire, x and his contemporaries in Germany. 
But, at any rate on the scale < »f t he present « i trk, 
it is doubtful if the search is worth undertaking 
with any care, and whether the results obtained 
by even a casual attempt are worth reporting. 

So I will conclude our account of Nk-o- Classie 

1 It is always a temptation to tjtion* hi>. dec umt on 
Shakespeare from the l Ml res PNtoafhjw < ; we »crd«.itly 
addhcrc that it might well stand for any Htigh-.fi . .«Ji* «}»>< 
of the same period. 
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theory with two authors, one of whom, Rymer, 
may be supposed to be the most extreme ex- 
ponent of the orthodox theories (so extreme that 
he even becomes unorthodox), and the other, 
Diderot, who points forward to the new type of 
drama. 


Thomas Rymer has acquired a certain notoriety 
for his attacks on the Elizabethans, *nd too often 
it has not been understood that he was actuated 
by the very best motives, and that his theories 
deserve serious consideration. The following 
passage, from the attack on Othello , represents 
the extreme development of the theory of types , 
which was originally part of the theory of 
comedy, but which was transferred to tragedy in 
the Renaissance *. 1 


Philosophy tells us it is a principle in the Nature of 
Man to be grateful. 

History may tell us that John an Oakes, John a Stiles, 
or Jago were ungrateful; Poetry is to follow Nature; 
Philosophy must be his guide: history and fact in 
particular instances of John an Oakes or John of Styles, 
are no warrant or direction for a poet. Therefore 
Aristotle is always saying that Poetry is cnrovSctidrepov 
Kal <j>iXoao<j>(I)T€pov, is more general and abstracted, 

1 What we have described in our chapter on Roman 
Comedy as the stylisation of character. 
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is led more by Philosophy, the reason and nature of 
things, than History: which only records things 
higlety piglety, right or wrong as they happen. 
History might without preamble or difficulty, say 
that Jago was ungrateful. Philosophy then calls him 
unnatural.... 

To entertain the Audience with something new 
and surprising, against common sense and Nature, 
he (i.e. Shakespeare) would pass upon us a dose, dis- 
sembling, false, insinuating rascal, instead of an open- 
hearted, frank, plain-dealing Souldier, a character 
constantly worn by them for some thousands of 
years in the world. ... 1 

This view of dramatic characters as types 
takes us further away from realism than any other 
theory. It substitutes symbols for people, and 
precludes every possibility of realism in the 
development of character, which must always 
tend to present the individual in his greatest 
individuality, as he is in life. And yet we may 
notice that it springs from a theory which was 
intended to produce the greatest possible effect 
of credibility, of vraisemblance: there could be 
no better illustration of the errors into which the 
Neo-Classical critics fell through adherence to 
the view that the drama must aim at complete 
delusion. 

1 Short View of Tragedy, ch. v. 
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In dose contrast with this view of Rymer’s, I 
would place certain passages of Diderot, in 
which the notion of a truly realistic drama is 
adumbrated: 

En cet endroit, Dorval s’dcria : “ O toi qui possddes 
toute la chaleur du genic k une age oh il rcste a peine 
aux autres une froide raison, que no puis-jc cite k tes 
cotis, ton Eumenide? je t’agiterais saps relache. Tu 
le ferais, cet ouvrage; je te rappellerais les latmcs que 
nous a fait ripandre la seine de l’Enfant prodiguc ct 
de son valet; et en disparaissant d’entre nous, tu ne 
nous laisserais pas le regret d’un genre dont tu 
pouvais etre le fondateur”. 

— Et ce genre, comment l’appcllcrez-vous? 

— La tragddie domestique ct bourgeoise. Les 
Anglais ont le Marchand de Londtes 1 ct lc Joueur, 
tragedies en prose. Les tragedies de Shakespeare sont 
moitii vets et moitii prose. Le premier podte qui 
nous fit rire avec de la prose, introduisit la prose dans 
la comidie. Le premier podte qui nous fera pleurer 
avec de la prose, introduira la prose dans la Tragddie. 

Mais dans Part, ainsi que dans la Nature, tout est 
enchalni; si l’on se rapproche d’un cotd dc cc qui est 
vtai, on s’en rapprochera de bcaucoup d’autres ; e’est 
alors que nous verrons sur la seine des situations 
natureHes, qu’une dicence ennemie du gdnie ct des 
grands effets aproscrites.* 

1 Lillo’s Georgs Barnwell. 

® Entretiens sur le Fils Natftrel , z. 
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Here we have a clear suggestion of the 
jLcalistic drama, and it is interesting to notice that 
Diderot considered that it could only be achieved 
by disregarding the rules of his day. A little later 
he says more o£ the genre serieux, as he calls it, and 
points out that it would lie midway between the 
comic and the tragic : 

C’est l’avantage du genre sdrieux, que, placd entre 
les deux autres, il a des ressources, soit qu’il s’dldve, 
soit qu’il descende. II n’en est pas ainsi du genre 
comique et du genre tragique: toutes les nuances du 
comique sont comprises entre ce genre meme et le 
genre sdrieux; et toutes celles du tragiques, le bur- 
lesque, et le merveilleux, sont dgalement hors de la 
nature.... Pour un homme de gout, il y a la meme 
absurditd dans Castor dleve au rang des dieux, et dans 
le Bourgeois gentilhomme, fait Mamamouchi.... 
C’est dans le genre sdrieux, que doit s’exercer d’abord 
tout homme de lettres qui se sent du talent pour la 
scdne. 1 

Here is interesting enough confirmation of 
much that we have said on the subject of tragedy 
and comedy. But the reader will be disappointed 
if he turns to the plays of Diderot to find the same 
principles put into practice ; that was not for his 
age to perform. 

1 Ibid. j. 
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II. NEO-CLASSICAL PRACTICE 

The practice of this period we can dismiss briefly. 
Tragedy, based on a rigid notion and definition 
of the form, was completely unrealistic in style, 
in characters, in plot, and in construction. Even 
the limited and peculiar realism of the historical 
play was absent, for very few historical plays 
were written: plays, that is, on subjects taken 
from the history of the author’s own country. 
Of the less obvious kind of historical play, on 
themes taken from the history of other countries, 
there were enough and more than enough, but 
generally they departed evenfurther fromrcalism 
than the plays on purely fictitious events . 1 Often 
adherence to a mistaken set of rules intended to 
produce complete delusion, led to a degree of 
disillusion, if we may use the word in this sense, 
which is to be found in the drama of no other 
period; Corneille’s Le Cid may serve as an 
example of this. 

1 It was often observed that the characters of Racine’s 
historical plays were so far from being Roman or Greek 
that upon the first appearance of each of them, the public 
amused itself by discovering figures in the contemporary 
world from whom its persons were drawn. 
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Comedy, governed by a similar rigid defini- 
tion, departed even further from the speech and 
action of real life. In England, at the Restora- 
tion, it became the vehicle of a kind of wit both 
in speech and in action which is very far re- 
moved from the events of ordinary life, and 
in the eighteenth century the same tradition 
was developed. Even the plays of Goldsmith 
fall within the same category, although in some 
respects they show a slightly greater approxima- 
tion to realism. 

In France, comedy, taking its cue from 
Molifere, turned to a species of satire and intrigue 
which involved continual improbabilities, and 
depended more and more on the type-character, 
such as le bourgeois Gentilbomme, Tartuffe , V Avar e\ 
it became, in fact, less and less a mirror of life, 
and more and more a comment upon life of an 
indirect kind. 

The species of tragedy and comedy were kept 
so distinct that the tragi-comedy of the period, 
always advanced by its authors with a sort of 
apology for its existence, was constructed in a 
manner very unlikely to overcome the dis- 
advantages of its birth. Dryden’s tragi-comedies, 
for example, keep the comic parts severely 
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separate from the tragic, 1 and although they are, 
so he tells us, modelled on the Shakespearian 
drama, they quite miss the point of Shakespeare’s 
use of the comic parts as a device to add to the 
realism of the tragic. 

Yet in spite of the sharp theoretical distinction 
between the two forms, and the current disdain 
of tragi-comedy, it is noticeable that the real dif- 
ferences between the tragic manner and the 
comic manner were often but weakly felt. 
Surely in a real tragedy, the spectator must be 
aware almost from the first moment that he is in 
a tragic atmosphere, and nowhere near comedy? 
But it was possible for Howard to write The 
Vesta/ Virgin as a tragedy, and to add to it an 
alternative fourth and fifth act which turned it 
into a comedy 1 

There is one, and only one, writer of domestic 
plays in the tradition of the Elizabethans, George 
Lillo, whose George Barnwell was a great success : 
was translated into French, German, and Dutch, 
earned the praise of Diderot and Lessing, who 

* Dtyden cotxsideied that the function of the co mic 
portions was simply to provide relief for the audience; 
naturally, then, they were kept quite separate. Vide the 
quotation from the Essay on p. 42. 
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modelled on it his own Miss Sarah Sampson. If 
this play is compared with Arden, 1 it is obvious 
at once that Lillo almost destroys the realism 
which he might have achieved by his choice of 
plot, through a too open moralising, and a patent 
desire to instruct rather than to reproduce. As in 
the comedy of the period, he was not content to 
let the audiente draw their own conclusions con- 
cerning the actions which he dealt with, but must 
thrust under the noses of his hearers his own 
opinions. 

This, indeed, was the most general fault of all 
the drama of the Neo-Classic period. In one way 
or another, the dramatist himself was always 
present in the mouths of his actors, either by 
judgments on moral questions, by satire, by wit, 
or by “fine writing”. There never was aperiodin 
which plays were less “compositions of various 
persons speaking ex tempore ”, as Howard would 
have had them. And this characteristic, ob- 
viously contrary to all possibility of realistic 
effect, was a direct consequence of the undue 

i Which, by tbe way, L illo rewrote in his own wanner, 
so that an exact comparison is possible. Incidentally, 
Lillo’s use of Arden is an interesting proof of the position 
held by the play in English as the great example of 
domestic drama. 
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dominance of criticism. The artist and his 
audience were both made self-conscious, about 
themselves, and about the play. The only gleam 
of realism lay in the fact that most of them were 
self-conscious about life too. But the two blacks 
do not make a white. 

There remains just one qualification for this 
opinion. As we have already hinted, it is possible 
that an artist may accommodate himself to the 
rules so happily that they do not interfere with 
him: or rather, he may make them so much part 
of his outlook that he follows them naturally, 
unconsciously, and so hardly seems to follow 
them at all. In our period there is the one great 
example of Racine. His genius, so much gentler 
than that of Corneille, submitted itself to the 
rules without any effort, and he was able to pro- 
duce some plays which are completely in accord- 
ance with the Unities and all the principles of his 
teachers. In particular, there is the Berenice, 
which represents an action taking place in one 
room, and in a period of time almost exactly 
equal to the representation. Personally, I find 
that the play does achieve a peculiar kind of 
realism, and I can only explain it by the fact 
that it does all that the critics wanted it to 
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do. 1 And so it may well be that the teal ob- 
jection to the Unities was not that they were 
wrong in principle, but that they were too 
hard to practise. I am unwilling to believe 
that: but the achievement of Racine very neatly 
persuades me to it. 

1 Among the plays of the ancients, I find the same 
effect only in the Philoctetes. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
I. THEORY 

(a) General Sumy 

T he break-up of Neo-Classicism was the 
result partly of its own decadence, and 
partly of the growth of the new move- 
ment which we call Romanticism. We must now 
try to discover whether there was anything 
in Romanticism which prepared the way for 
realism. 

The definition or description of Romanticism 
is, of course, no easy matter, and our account of 
it must take into consideration some notion of 
Classicism, to which it is commonly opposed. 
In general, it is hard to find a better description 
than that given by T. E. Hulme, and to this we 
shall refer in our use of the words . According to 
Hulme, Classicism and Romanticism each spring 
from a fairly clear attitude towards human 
nature; Classicism regards man as naturally base, 
animal, and uncivilised, and holds that only by 
discipline can he attain to his proper humanity 
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and civilisation. Thus discipline, in all forms and 
in all spheres, is the mark of Classicism; in art 
particularly, it manifests itself in a close concern 
with form, with high finish, and with the avoid- 
ance of all kinds of violence and over-emphasis 
which spring from lack of discipline. Romantic- 
ism, on the other hand, assumes that man is 
naturally noble, but that he is dragged down and 
debased by the various forms of discipline which 
he has invented — by Society, by morality, by 
law, and so forth. Thus the opening words of 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social , “ Mankindis bomfree, 
but finds himself everywhere in chains ”, are the 
first great expression of Romanticism in Europe. 
In art, then. Romanticism consists in the rejec- 
tion of all forms and definitions, and in a reliance 
on the sheer unhampered free expression of the 
artists. 

It is not hard to see that, if we can accept this 
description, Romanticism embraced within itself 
the principles of realism. In the method of ap- 
proach to the subject, it is freer and more direct; 
if the Romantic writer wishes to approach 
nature, he need not, as Rymer insisted the 
Classical writer should, use Philosophy as his 
guide — he need not, in fact, use any kind of 
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discipline, but may observe it and report his 
impressions -without any kind of modification or 
reservation. And in the form of his art, he is not 
bound by categories, as the Classical writer is, 
but may evolve for every work which he does a 
new form. In the drama, at least, he was free 
from the notions of tragedy and comedy in their 
absolute sense, and need only use them as far as 
they happened to suit his purpose. We have seen 
already that the realistic type of drama tends to 
take the form of a middle term between tragedy 
and comedy, dealing with people neither worse 
nor better than ourselves, and the freedom of 
form which came with Romanticism helps to 
make this possible. 

The realistic tendencies of Romanticism in its 
early stages ate well illustrated in the poetry of 
Wordsworth, and in his doctrine that the diction 
of poetry should be a selection of the language 
used by real men. But in this respect, Words- 
worth is something of an exception, and the 
general tendency of the Romantic movement 
was to develop a kind of writing which was 
far removed from realism, and in the typical 
Romantic drama of Hugo, speech, action, and 
sentiments are all as unrealistic as they may 
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be. 1 Throughout the century, these two aspects 
of Romanticism seem to exist quite happily, side 
by side. In the first half, the more poetic and 
passionate aspect prevailed, and in the second 
half, the realistic attitude took its place. The 
reason for this change we must examine in 
some detail. 

(b) "Poetry , Science and Pessimism 
It is noticeable that many of the critical docu- 
ments which we have examined in this essay so 
far, connect the drama very closely with poetry. 
Aristotle’s treatise, indeed, is entitled “The 
Poetics”, and not “The Dramatics”; and the 
period of the Neo-Classics faithfully followed 
his example, as in Dryden’s Essay on Dramatick 
Poesy . And we have already referred to the dis- 
cussions on the subject of the merits of rhymed 
verse, blank verse, and prose in the drama. Per- 
haps the most striking thing about the drama of 
the late nineteenth century was its rejection of 

1 It is remarkable that both of the gteat periods of the 
drama in France open with a Spanish play — Corneille’s 
Le Cl din the seventeenth century, and Hugo’s Hemam in 
the nineteenth century. Spain has always signified to the 
French a kind of escape from their own rather unpoetic 
attitude to life: — as in their proverbial saying “chateaux 
en Espagne”. 
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the poetic, in certain plays by certain authors, 
completely and consciously. In this, more than 
in any thing else, the realism of the modern drama 
would seem to consist, and we must inquire, first 
why it was done, then how it was done, and 
finally, whether it was really done at all. 

The clue to the reason why it was done we find 
in the well-known passage of Coloridgc on the 
nature of poetry in the introductory Lecture to 
Shakespeare. We may quote the essential parts of 
it, but no selection can really stand for the whole 
argument, which includes an entire theory of the 
nature of poetry, and indeed, in a compressed 
form, a whole theory of aesthetics. “Poetry is 
not the proper antithesis to prose, but to science. 
Poetry is opposed to science, and prose to metre. 
The proper and immediate object of science is 
the acquirement or communication of truth ; the 
proper and immediate object of poetry is the 
communication of immediate pleasure.” There 
are, of course, additions to be made to this state- 
ment, but for our present purpose this will serve. 

“Poetry is opposed to science”: the rejection 
of poetry by the realists of the nineteenth century 
was part of an attempt to introduce into litera- 
ture the methods of science, detached observa- 
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tion, suppression of the opinions of the observer, 
and a faithful report of the plain truth. Thus 
Zola, in the most important critical document of 
realism in the theatre , 1 claims that his object is 
not the “communication of pleasure”, but “a 
wider and wider grasp of the truth”: 

Aujourd’hui, nos chimistes sont partis de l’dtude 
de la nature, St s’ils trouvent jamais la fabrication de 
Tor, ce sera pat une mdthode scientifique. Je suis 
( comme eux. J’emploie et je t&che simplement de 
perfectionner la mdthode modeme qui doit nous 
conduire & la possession de plus en plus vaste de la 
v6rit6. 

This passage will serve as our text for the 
theory of realism in the nineteenth century; no 
better could be found. It exhibits the attachment 
to the methods of science, derived from a 
natural, though perhaps misguided admiration 
for the results of experimental science. There is 
the significant emphasis on “method”: signifi- 
cant because, as even Zola discovered, only the 
method of science can be applied to art, which 
must always remain art, and can never adopt the 
true mental attitude of science. And there is the 
equally significant use of the word “modem” — 

1 Le Naturalism an Theatre, p. 175. 
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“ the modem method European culture, since 
the Renaissance at any rate, seems to have been 
distinguished from all other cultures, ancient and 
modem, by a development of the passion for 
novelty, and an author has only to claim for him- 
self the discovery of something new to gain a 
respectful hearing, apart from any other merits 
of his work. As Dr Brandes says : ‘‘■That which 
above all interests us in a poet of the present day 
is the new thought that comes to life in him. Our 
first question is : ‘ "Where lies his discovery? what 
is his America?’” Dr Btandes took this very 
much for granted. As, indeed, he well might in a 
century which believed firmly in the idea of pro- 
gress in all its various forms . But his assumption 
would have appeared very curious among the 
Chinese, among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
or even among Europeans of the Middle Ages. 

It is to this same belief in progress that Zola’s 
use of the word “ modern ” appeals, and to which 
every modernist revolution in the arts owes its 
succes s . When we add that the not ion of progress 
is essentially associated with the theory that 
science will necessarily continue to increase the 
sum of hu m an knowledge, and the possibilities 
of human conquest in the world of Nature, then 
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we see that Zola’s double appeal to modernism 
and to scientific method is a formidable matter, 
and we can well understand the wap in which 
realism succeeded Romanticism as “the new 
thing”. 

But when we come to consider how this revo- 
lution of theory was put into practice, difficulties 
arise. At the outset, there is the fact that the 
worlds of science and of poetry, or art in its most 
general sense, are essentially separate. The com- 
munication of truth, and the communication of 
pleasure, are never to be achieved by the same 
means ; a scientific diagram is not a painting, a 
description of plants by a botanist is not a 
Georgic, and a faithful reproduction of a scene 
from real life on the stage would not be realistic 
drama, if it were really a faithful reproduction, 
and nothing more. All these things might, of 
course, produce a certain pleasure, but the 
pleasure is only incidental to their main purpose 
of communicating truth, and is derived rather 
from the neatness or cleverness with which they 
do this. In a word, the pleasure is not in the 
thing itself, in the matter, but in the technique. 
In just the same way, the public of the more un- 
instructed kind used to prefer Paganini’s “farm- 
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yard imitations ” to his serious music. There will 
always be a legitimate pleasure in technique alone, 
but the serious admirer of any art will always take 
great pains to distinguish it from the pleasure 
arising from art itself. 

This consideration precludes the possibility of 
the most absolute kind of realism — a completely 
faithful representation of an actual scene upon 
the stage. For example, the ideal realistic drama 
would consist simply in the appearance of the 
actors on a stage completely free from decoration 
of any kind; they would speak ex tempore , and 
would say anything which appeared to them 
necessary — would probably comment on the 
audience, and on the reasons which had induced 
them to appear before it. This would be com- 
plete realism: the drama would actually be the 
state of affairs in the theatre itself. But clearly it 
would not be art. 

Zola himself seems to have realised that the 
drama can never attain this completely scientific 
ideal : that it must, if it is to be drama, a form of 
art, include other, non-scientific elements. In 
one place, where he is a little off his guard, he 
goes so far as to admit that realism has a kind of 
poetry of its own: “On trouvera la formule, on 
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arrivera a prouvet qu’il y a plus de podsie dans le 
petit appartement d’un ouvrier que dans tous les 
palais vides et vermoulus de l’histoire”. 1 

The truth is, that the realists did not use science 
itself, but introduced into their work an attitude, 
a philosophy, which was, until recently, in- 
variably associated with science — pessimism. 
Apart from .the complicated philosophic doc- 
trines with which it has been decorated, pessim- 
ism is a simple enough attitude. It is only one of 
many systems which endeavour to satisfy the 
need which mankind feels for prevision, for 
knowledge of the future, in this world, or in the 
next. The particular modification called pessim- 
ism is based on a remarkable mechanism, which 
is perhaps best shown in a Portuguese proverb 
directed actually against pessimism, which says 
“ The worst is not the surest ”. For the pessimist 
agrees with himself that the worst shall be the 
surest, he will always expeetthe worst. This gives 
him an odd kind of prevision, which provides 
for all eventualities. If the worst happens— if 


things turn out as he pretended to knowthatthey 
would, then he is justified, and the justification 


provided for the general theory by the most acute 


* Op. cit. 
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miseries will in some measure even compensate 
Tiitn for his sufferings. On the other hand, if 
things tarn out better than he had expected, then 
at least there is a pleasant surprise, and the worse 
he expected things to be, the more likely he is to 
find a number of things turning out rather better 
than worse. Thus, as one might suppose, pessim- 
ism, like most opposites, proves to be very much 
the same thing as its antithesis optimism. It can- 
not really be said that one is a truer view of life 
than the other, for from a detached point of view 
— thepointofview, for example, of a statistician, 
it is fairly certain that human events would 
prove to be partly good, partly evil, and partly in- 
different, with the middle category as the largest, 
and nothing much to choose between the other 
two. 

But there is a farther consideration: that men 
commonly connect what they fear with reality, 
and what they hope with illusion. At whatever 
stage of human history one chooses to examine 
this, it will be seen that it is true. Primitive man, 
indeed, seems to have been originally without 
any symbols of hope; all his gods were gods of 
fear, of forces arrayed against him, and modem 
students of the primitive mentality agree that 
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this supernatural world of fear is much more real 
to the savage even than his own daily life. 1 It is 
only comparatively late in human development 
that symbols of hope ate found, and they are 
generally soon associated with illusion, with 
idealism in philosophy, as opposed to the 
materialistic, realistic systems which depend on 
the conviction of reality based on fear. 

It is for this reason, I think, that we find 
everywhere the feeling that tragedy, the play 
with the unhappy ending, is more “real” than 
comedy, even in spite of the fact that, according 
to all theoretical standards, comedy is much 
more like life itself than is tragedy. 

We need not insist on the importance of the 
scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century 
in augmenting this pessimist realism. Darwin’s 
theory of the survival of the fittest was perhaps 
the most striking example of it, but the general 
tendency of science was to present the world as 
completely inhuman , and to maintain that events 
in the life of man are predetermined as links in a 
chain of causes and effects which, in turn, is part 
of an irrational, but determined universe. In the 

i La Mentality Primitive, and Lts Fonetions Mentaks 
dans Its S octet h Infirieures. Levy-BruH. 
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face of such a picture, and in the breaking up of 
the old theological systems, men were thrown 
back once more on the primitive fear in the 
face of nature; and they feared the worst, 
because they liked to feel at least that they 
knew what was going to happen — “the worst 
is the surest”. 

Soitis that to-day we have this peculiar use of 
the phrase “ the realities of the situation ”, for the 
most gloomy view which can possibly be taken : 
and the natural opposite of this pessimistic view, 
anything that tends to optimism, is characterised 
as “idealistic”, illusory. The recent disputes 
over events in the Far East have provided many 
remarkable instances of this usage. 

And it is by the use of a pessimism of this kind 
that the realist drama, and realist literature in 
general, is to be distinguished from other litera- 
ture, if we are to distinguish it at all. Such a dis- 
tinction, at any rate, would not depend on purely 
critical and external definitions, but rather on the 
true spirit of the creative effort. Moreover, it is 
very doubtful whether we can arrive at a defini- 
tion on any other grounds. We may say that the ' 
realists, freed by the Romantic revolution from 
the categories imposed in die name of Aristotle 
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on Neo-Classic drama, sought to find a middle 
way between tragedy and comedy, which should 
avoid the bias in general attitude and in the 
characters towards the worse or the better; but, 
as we shall see, they only achieved this in a 
limited degree. Or we may take as the basis of 
our distinction Zola’s phrase about the work- 
man’s room, and say that realism consisted in 
dealing with the common people rather than with 
Kings and Princes. But such a definition will 
hardly bear examination; the ancient comedy, as 
we have seen, claimed to deal with people worse 
than ourselves : Shakespeare makes a special and 
skilful use of characters from lowlife — evidently 
this practice is not peculiar to the realists. Even 
if we add to this definition the proviso that the 
dramatist must have a genuine sociological pur- 
pose, that he should be democratic, we are only 
saying that he should involve himself in a parti- 
cular kind of attitude to life ; and, as we shall see, 
the more sociological drama is, the less is it felt 
to be realistic. Altogether, we can hardly do more 
than to insist on the significance of scientific 
pessimism as the distinctive mark of realism. 
This seems to be the least arbitrary characteristic 
of the period, and that which most nearly corre- 
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sponds with the inner nature of the creative im- 
pulse of those writers whom we call realist. 

This, then, is our final conclusion in the matter 
of theory, and I will add here one brief illustration 
to show how little it is possible to distinguish the 
principles of nineteenth-century realism from the 
attempts at realism in the earlier drama. Zola, 
the most extreme exponent of realism, only 
makes this claim for himself: 

II est done bien entendu que je suis pas assez peu 
practique pour exiger la copie tcxtuellc dc la nature. 
Je constate uniquement que la tendance parait Stre, 
dans les accessoires, k sc rapprochcr de la nature le 
plus possible, et je constate cela comme un symptdme 
du naturalisme au thditre. 1 

Compare this with the phrase of Horace : 

Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris : 
or with Scaliger’s phrase: 

ut quam proxime accedant ad veritatem. 

Surely one would have to be a very convinced 
believer in the necessary progress of the arts 
to find in Zola any advance on Horace or 
Scaliger. 

1 Op, cit. p. 92. The whole passage is of the greatest 
intetest. 
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II. NINETEENTH-CENTURY PRACTICE 

In the greater part of this essay, we have used the 
word “realism” in a general sense, to indicate 
the effect of approximation to real life produced 
on the audience by the play. But in the last few 
pages, we have obviously passed to another sense 
of the word, a sense which it acquired through 
the work of the particular period which we are 
considering. We have seen, in considering the 
theory of this school, that it is not easy to define 
exactly any respect in which they differed from 
their predecessors, and we must now inquire 
whether we may draw more useful distinctions 
from their practice. 

We are met at the outset of this inquiry by a 
very serious difficulty. The movement of realism 
in the drama was chiefly carried out by writers 
of other nationalities than English — Germ a n, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Russian and French. Of 
Norwegian, Russian and Swedish, I know 
nothing, and my knowledge of German and 
French is not adequate for this purpose. For 
obviously if we are to judge the extent of realism 
of any work, it is of the greatest importance that 
we should be able to form a fairly exact estimate 
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of the way in which the diction is related to the 
spoken language. And a knowledge of a foreign 
language which suffices for all ordinary purposes, 
will often be insufficient to settle this. A further 
difficulty arises from the fact that it is in the very 
nature of realistic drama to introduce minor con- 
temporary fashions in the way of speech which 
are now out of date , 1 and which present a 
problem of reconstruction perhaps more difficult 
than any other; for it is often easier for us to 
recreate the atmosphere of a period in antiquity 
than one as near to us as the late nineteenth 
century. I must admit, then, candidly, that many 
of the conclusions reached in this part of my 
essay are very tentative, and my only excuse for 
offering them is that knowledge of the Scandi- 
navian languages and of Russian is, unhappily, 
very rare among Englishmen to-day. 

Let us take first the case of Zola. Although he 
was not primarily a playwright, and although his 
most notable plays are merely modifications of 

1 In our own drama we may notice the way in which 
some of Wilde’s colloquial phrases have become dmodf, 
and grate so harshly on the feelings of a modem audience 
that they are, on the stage, always altered to the con- 
temporary usage. A common example is the phrase “It 
makes no matter”. 
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his novels, he deserves consideration as the most 
famous exponent of realism, and because his 
example was the starting point of all the other 
realists ; in Germany, indeed, realism was often 
known as “the French school”. Zola’s dramas 
seem to me to suffer from a fault which is found 
also in his novels — an inability to write lifelike 
dialogue. In the novels, this is not so serious, 
and is counterbalanced by his magnificent ability 
in the description of detail, by his terrible serious- 
ness, and his feeling for the dramatic in the novel- 
form. But in his dramas, it appears that a writer 
who has such a feeling for the dramatic in the 
one form, is not necessarily able to transfer it to 
the stage. To a certain extent, perhaps, he was 
hampered by the fact that he was not composing 
direct for that medium, but only transferring 
material originally expressed in the form of the 
novel. But even if he had succeeded in con- 
structing his dramas in a truly dramatic manner, 
his inability to reproduce the speech of everyday 
life would have ruined the realistic effect. And 
as it is, we can only say that Zola serves to show 
that realism, even in the limited sense in which he 
conceived it, is only to be achieved by one who 
has a thorough understanding of the natural rules 
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of dramatic composition. His play on the subject 
of TbMse Naquin compares unfavourably, in the 
matter of realistic effect, with Arden, dealing with 
much the same theme, and with the typical “ well- 
made” play of the period, as practised by Sarcey 
and others like him. 

The same might be said, I think, of the realistic 
plays of Hauptmann, who, writing* in German, 
had an even more difficult task, because in that 
tongue the written language was traditionally so 
far removed from the spoken. His plays, other- 
wise so realistic, make one wonder if it would not 
be possible for a dramatist to indicate in a purely 
general waythesubstance of thevatious speeches, 
and leave the actors to fill in the actual words for 
themselves, in a truly contemporary diction. This 
would come somewhere near Howard’s descrip- 
tion of a play as * ' ‘ a composition of several persons 
speaking ex tempore ”, but it would, of course, 
place a great responsibility in the hands of the 
actors — though something of the kind is habitu- 
ally done in the modern commercial theatre . 1 

* This may be observed in the practice of die company 
which plays farces at the Aldwych Theatre, and has 
played diem there without any long interruption since the 
War. It is interesting, if one has a good memory, to 
attend performances of the same tnlay at an interval of 
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It is noticeable that I do not make a similar 
complaint of the plays which I am compelled to 
read in translation. And I fully recognise that if 
I were able to read them in the original, I might 
make the same discovery about them too. 

There is a further consideration which tends to 
make me sceptical about my own opinion of the 
realism of the Russian and Scandinavian plays. 
In both cases, the average Englishman derives 
his notion of the way of life of the Russian and 
Scandinavian peoples from literature, and from 
literature alone. We have most of us some sort of 
an idea of how the French live, and how the 
Germans live, from first-hand knowledge, or 
from eye-witness reports. But for our know- 
ledge of these other nations, we are almost 
entirely dependent on books. 

Let us take the case of Russia, and particularly 
as we find it in the works of Tchekov. It is 
probable that most of us take our notion of the 
life of Russians under the old regime almost 
entirely from this writer. Tolstoy, his only rival 

several weeks ; the changes in the dialogue are astonishing. 
I have no doubt that the same thing is done in other 
theatres, though the actors at the Aldwych may be pre- 
sumed to be more accustomed to it than any other 
company, through t^eir long association together. 
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in this sphere, was too forceful a personality, and 
had too definite ideas of his own, to reflect very 
faithfully the conditions around him, and the 
average reader feels this very easily. But Tchekov 
seems to be endowed with a passivity which is 
peculiarly Russian itself, part of the oriental 
mentality, and which Tchekov himself has por- 
trayed so admirably in so many figures. One 
cannot help feeling that a man of this kind, 
possessed of such a faculty for doing nothing, 
for passive experience, must have been ad- 
mirably suited to give a true account of what was 
going on round about him. Further, the general 
picture which he presents in his plays is so com- 
pletely consistent with that given in his stories. 
Altogether, he has left us a picture of such com- 
plexity that we feel he could not have invented it, 
at any rate not with such perfect consistency. 
And, as a part of this picture, his plays seem to me 
to be as near the ideal of realism as plays possibly 
can be. Even allowing for the initial difficulty of 
the language, and for the fact that wc have only a 
literary notion of the life of Russians, I am pre- 
pared to trust my sensibility in this; Tchekov’ s 
whole personality, the atmosphere of his plays, 
the way in which they are constructed — cvery- 
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thing about him confirms my feeling that he is 
the writer who has most nearly conformed with 
the ideal of realism. Above all, his pessimism, 
his attitude to life, seems to be not so much his 
own as a part of the normal outlook of the 
people represented in his plays, the decadent and 
unhappy Russian bourgeoisie; and so we feel no 
surprise when they give expression to it — it is 
their natural method of talking. 

Apart from Tchekov, we have the plays of 
Tolstoy, which are not among his best work, and 
which show a certain clumsiness in the manage- 
ment of dramatic form which robs them of any 
realism which they might otherwise have. Of 
Gogol, I know only one comedy. Marriage , 
which is charming in its way, but is not parti- 
cularly realistic — perhaps it is too amusing for 
that. TurgeniefPs Month in the Country is largely 
an anticipation of Tchekov, and all that we have 
said of Tchekov will be true of it. 

And so we come to the Scandinavians, Ibsen 
and Strindberg. With them, there is the same 
difficulty as with the Russians, in an even more 
acute form, because we rely for our impression 
of the life of the people represented only on the 
plays themselves there are no novels or short 
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stories to help us, as there are with the Russians. 
In short, we have no standard at all by which to 
measure the realism of either of these writers, 
and must rely entirely on general impressions. 

In the case of Strindberg we have a standard of 
reference in the comparison of the plays one with 
another. In his first period of creative activity, 
he wrote historical plays which are excellent of 
their kind ( Master 0/of especially) and which 
certainly possess that peculiar realism which we 
have ascribed to the historical drama. In the 
eighties, however, he came under the influence 
of the French school, and the result, especially in 
the plays The Father and Lady Julia , was the 
achievement of true realism, and true drama. 
Here Strindberg’s peculiar gift was his extra- 
ordinarily acute feeling for the reactions between 
people, especially those that cannot ordinarily be 
expressed in words, but which ate often so much 
more vivid and significant than anything in mote 
concrete form. In this middle period, this gift 
was present, certainly, but in a reasonable degree, 
and it rather serves to augment the effect of 
realism which he attains. Indeed, in this parti- 
cular respect, Strindberg has no equal : he attains 
a kind of realism which is fo&nd nowhere else. 
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But later in life, when he had passed through 
spiritual crises which brought him very near to 
insanity, this same gift became exaggerated out 
of all proportion, and he developed a sort of 
hyper-aesthesia in the feeling for personal rela- 
tions which is very comparable with. Van Gogh’s 
hardly sane hyper-aesthesia for colour and for 
sunlight. Brobably it was owing to this very 
quality in his social reactions that Strindberg 
suffered so much in his relations with other 
people, and especially with his unfortunate 
wives. And certainly it was the extreme develop- 
ment of it which made him turn from realism in 
his work to that peculiar kind of drama which is 
still all his own; — drama in which the reactions 
between people are portrayed with terrible 
fidelity, but by methods which diverge ever 
more from realism, and which depend on the 
expression of feelings so subtle that they arc 
never, in real life, put into the form of words. 
The Ghost Sonata is perhaps the best example of 
this type of work, and in it we can see how 
Strindbergwas^volving a method of symbolical 
representation which is the very reverse of 
realism. Compared with plays like this, we may 
safely judge the Jrorlc of the middle period to 
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be truly realistic, and, of its particular kind, 
uniquely so, through the possession of this 
unc anny social faculty. 

The case of Ibsen is in some ways not unlike 
that of Strindberg. Ibsen too commenced his 
career with some admirable historical plays, and 
passed from them, through the more obviously 
poetical period of Peer Gytit and Brand, to a 
realistic middle period, in such plays as The 
League of Youth, Pillars of Society, A Doll’s House 
and Ghosts. All these are models of realism, and 
in their own way — though that is a way different 
from Tchekov or Strindberg — as near to the 
ideal of the realists as drama can be. 

One aspect of these plays deserves special 
attention. They are all, at first sight, concerned 
with problems of a sociological nature, dealing 
with the condition of society, with marriage, the 
emancipation of women, and kindred subjects. 
They are, in fact, apparently not unlike the plays 
of Bernard Shaw and Brieux. 1 But a closer 
examination will reveal certain fundamental 

* I take these writers merely as examples o£ their kind. 
Everything that I may say of them will be true of any 
other drama of the didactic, sociological kind-— for 
example of the plays of Mr Somerset Maugham* 
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differences. To Shaw, and to writers like him, 
these sociological problems are treated in a 
scientific, a genuinely scientific, way; that is to 
say, the dramatist himself is altruistically , not 
personally , interested in them. Ibsen, on the other 
hand, was directly and personally interested in 
the problems with which he deals. For him, they 
were not abstract problems, but questions upon 
which his own way of living and feeling de- 
pended directly. In a word, Ibsen was a poet, 
and Shaw is not a poet, but a very able dramatic 
sociologist and politician. 

Ibsen once wrote: “Everything that I have 
written has the closest possible connection with 
what I have lived through, even if it has not been 
my own personal experience ; in every new poem 
or play, I have aimed at my own spiritual emanci- 
pation and purification”. 

Certainly this is far from the attitude of Shaw, 
who has been concerned less with his own salva- 
tion than with the salvation of England. Ibsen 
too was concerned, in a way, with the salvation 
of N orwS^bu4 only because it was inextricably 
bound up with his own salvation. 

One might expect, in view of this difference 
between them, thft Shaw’s work would be more 
dr [113] 8 
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realistic than Ibsen’s — that it would be mote 
scientific, more objective, more faithful to life. 
But actually the, reverse is the case. And the 
reason is, that men differ much more in their 
opinions than in their feelings. Shaw, expound- 
ing a particular theory on the slum-question, is 
dealing with a matter which is, after all, tem- 
porary; and he deals with it in a temporary way, 
leaving out, as far as he can, his own more 
profound reactions to the whole problem of evil 
which it implicates. Ibsen, if he had dealt with 
the same subject, would have turned it into a 
matter of pure personal feeling, not of abstract 
justice: would have probed the problem of evil 
in society, and of the attitude of the individual to 
it. And in doing so, he would have reached a 
stratum of human experience which docs not 
depend on opinion, on fashion, or ahy temporary 
and contingent circumstance, but which is a sort 
of highest common factor of human experience. 
It is because experience of this kind is common 
to all men, because all men can enter into it, as 
something very near to their pwn*uves, that 
Ibsen is, and always will be, more realistic than 
Shaw, whose realism, already impaired by the 
too frequent appearance of thqfcuthor behind the 
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masks of his chatacters, will almost disappear 
when the subjects with which he deals have 
passed out of fashion. 

In a wotd, Ibsen shows us that the highest 
realism in the drama, as in all art, depends on the 
greatest i ma gination, on the highest poetic 
faculty, which apprehends its own personal 
problems»with such profundity that they are 
transformed into universal problems, which 
every man can understand and feel as his own. 1 
So, in a much more subtle sense than Aristotle’s, 
the characters of such drama will be “just like 
ourselves”. 

In this profound imaginative ability for ele- 
vating his own moral problems and the moral 
problems of the society in which he lived, to a 
universal, mythological level, Ibsen resembles 
Aeschylus more than any other dram a tist. 
Aeschylus was concerned always with the con- 
flict of two systems of morality, two attitudes to 
life- The one, represented by the Eumenides, was 
the old, crude, barbaric morality of the early 

* How mudiTJf Ibsen’s poetry we lose simply through 
translation, I do nttf know. But at least we should take 
care to remember — a thing that we often forget — that his 
countrymen always(*cegarded him as a post, and that bis 
biographers refer td'him always by that name. 
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Greeks. The other -was the morality of Apollo, 
enlightened, civilised . 1 The conflict between the 
two is to be found in all society, and Ibsen found 
it very dearly in Norway, setting himself, as 
Aeschylus had done, on the side of Apollo. We 
may quote an excellent passage of Dr Brandes : 

Even Mrs Alving, who has been so sorely wronged 
by circumstances, believes that under otheirconditions 
shemighthave been happy, believes that her wretched 
husband himself might have been happy. And Ibsen 
is evidently of her opinion. What she says about the 
“half-grown town” that has “no joys to offer, only 
dissipations, no object in life, only an official position, 
no teal work, only business”, comes from Ibsen’s 
heart. Life itself is not an evil. Existence itself is not 
j oyless. No, some one is to blame, or rather many are 
to blame, when a life is lost to the joy of life; and 
Norwegian society, depressing, coarse inits pleasures, 
enslaved to conventionalideas of duty,ispointcdto as 
the culprit.* 

Professor Saintsbury has complained that 
Ibsen was "parochial”; rather, he is, with 
Aeschylus, the great opponent of parochiality, 
urging humanity, and his own counfjatjn leave 

1 This aspect of the work of ^cschylus has been 
admirably studied by Professor Ridgfeway, in Tie Origins 
of Greek Tragedy. ' 

* Second impression of Ibsen, English translation, 

p. J2. 
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barbarism, and to enter upon tbe morality and 
life of enlightenment. And in doing so, he 
achieved the highest kind of realism, fulfilling 
the ideals of the particular school which we have 
been discussing, and doing much more besides. 

In his later plays, Ibsen diverges from the 
realistic model more frankly in the direction of 
poetry, and employs symbolism, with other 
completely unrealistic devices, just as Strindberg 
was doing at the same time. With the middle 
period of these two poets, the great period of 
realism reached its climax, and with their passing 
on to a new form of drama, it came to an end as a 
separate kind of writing. 

Two things we should add here. Firstly, that 
in Tchekov, Strindberg, and Ibsen, we find the 
pessimism which we have described as the 
characteristic of realism, in Tchekov tempered 
and moderate, in Strindberg violent and exag- 
gerated, and in Ibsen profound and philosophic. 1 

Secondly, it is clear that to a great extent, all 
these dramatists were free from the notions of 

* Ibsen was aomally much influenced by tbe Dane 
Soren Kierkegaard, one of tbe most profound philo- 
sophers of the nineteenth century, who expressed a 
pessimism of a vetlt original kind. 
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tragedy and comedy in the Aristotelian sense. 
They do not represent the deaths of Kings and 
Princes (except in their historical plays, of 
conrse), nor the heroic struggles -which delighted 
the Elizabethan audience. It is a far cry from the 
“tragic deaths” of Hamlet, Coriolanus, Brutus, 
Anthony, and die rest, or even of Arden, to the 
quiet passing away of the old servant in The 
Cherry Orchard ', the girl behind the screen in 
Strindberg’s The Ghost Sonata, and the peaceful, 
almost symbolic deaths which characterise 
Ibsen’s later plays. 

Hie practice of realism, then, sufficiently con- 
firms the view of it which we have reached on 
theoretical grounds. It remains for us to 
attempt a conclusion. 



CHAPTER vn 

CONCLUSION 

W hat, then, is realism in the drama? 

In its general sense, I think we may 
define it as an effect of approximation 
to real life -as close as is compatible with the 
nature of dramatic illusion. Its chief formal 
characteristic is that it takes characters which are 
as fat as possible just like ourselves, and so falls 
between the categories of tragedy and comedy, 
as defined by Aristotle. Like any other drama, 
but not more than any other drama, it must be 
constructed according to the circumstances of 
the stage and of the theatre. But we must inter- 
pret these circumstances liberally, remembering 
what the Neo-Classics on the whole forgot, that 
the audience has a definite preconception of the 
drama, and that any extensive deviation from the 
accepted practice will tend to diminish the effect 
of realism. 

Irfk morespfettfic sense, as applied to a school 
of drama in the mst century, the usage of the 
word need not be distinguished from its general 
sense as sharply as we might have supposed. 
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Formally, at any rate, the works of this school do 
not seem to be very different from the works of 
earlier periods. And the chief thing which dis- 
tinguishes them from their predecessors is their 
use of a particular attitude which became com- 
mon in Europe at that time — pessimism. We 
have endeavoured to show why pessimism 
should produce realism. ^ 

Thus our conclusion is perhaps not a very 
striking one : that a certain amount of realism is 
to be found in all periods of the drama, and that 
it is not the particular asset of any one period or 
school. I am well aware that if we had adopted 
another mode of inquiry, we might have arrived 
at very different results. If we had considered 
only the so-called realist school, we should 
probably have found reason to believe that it 
was unique and remarkable : we should have been 
able to make it into a new category of art. In 
some ways, that might have been more interest- 
ing, but I doubt whether it would have been 
more useful. Criticism of that kind, as we have 
said in our introduction, gener^Sy "results’ fo the 
kind of definition which is / hindrance to the 
creative artist. Historical criticism, on the other 
hand, is concerned rather with the abolition of 
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definitions. This it should achieve by relating 
past definitions withthepast, by relegating them, 
in fact, to a sort of museum of critical terms 
•which have no further use. This at any rate leaves 
the creative impulse of the dramatist free and un- 
hampered, as it should be. And if anyone were 
to ask me “How shall I write a realistic play?”, 
I can only answer, “Write as you please. Have 
a due consideration for the circumstances of the 
theatre, and above all for the natural preconcep- 
tion of the drama which your audience will have. 
But beyond that, there are no technical devices 
which will help you, and only by a complete 
sincerity with yourself will you be able to reach 
a kind of human experience which is co mm on 
to all men, which will be felt by your audience to 
be a part of themselves, so that they will have 
the impression, at least, that your characters 
are, indeed, just like themselves.” 
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